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4 | We realize that the purchase of motion 
picture equipment requires long and serious 
consideration, and that in many instances 
decisions cannot be quickly made. We, 
‘therefore, ask you to write to us or any 
*branch of the National Theatre Supply Com- 
[pany for full information regarding SIMPLEX 
SOUND PROJECTORS TYPE SP or any of 
the other products of this Company. Our 
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4o meet the specific requirements of any ~ 
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surance that in the field for which they are 
‘intended the quality of results is exactly the 
ssame as that secured with SIMPLEX PRO- 
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#hroughout the world. 
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G YOUR PRESENT MICROSCOPE 


A B & L Model B Micro-Projector increases the usefulness of any micro- 
scope in teaching and in industrial and scientific demonstrations. It 
projects a brilliant, clear image of the object seen under the microscope. It 
saves time, concentrates attention, and facilitates the work of the teacher 
or lecturer. With this equipment your present microscope becomes a 
part of a highly efficient micro-projector. 

Operation is extremely simple so as not to interfere with the instructor’s 
presentation of his subject. 

The B & L Model B Micro-Projector includes a clock-feed are lamp, 
rheostat, water cell, microscope plate, light shield and reflecting prism. 
Write for B & L Catalog E-20 describing this and other types of B & L 
Micro-Projection Apparatus. Address Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 
St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ampro Sound-on-Film Projector — Model L 


The growing recognition of Ampro preci 
sion quality and the many superior features 
of Ampro design has brought 
sales, greater volume, and cor 
respondingly lower production 
costs. 


increased 


Ampro is pleased to pass on ode 3 
these savings to the consumer "x 
in the form of a drastic lower _ 
ing of prices on the entire one. 
range of Ampro silent and 


sound-on-film projectors. Model U 
. ““. 
Needless to say, in lowering _ n 


* -e. 
prices in this manner, Ampro “uy 


quality has not been sacrificed. 
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PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
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Ampro Silent Projector — Model K 


The fine precision workmanship, ease of 
operation, technical advantages and quality 
construction so characteristic of all Ampro 
retained in the 
complete 1939 Ampro line. 


models are 


Ampro has always offered 


. + « $125.00 the most projector value per 
. 135.00 
140.00 doilar and at these new low 
150.00 ra ihe jepteesiea 
; rice levels, Ampro projectors 
irs ok price leve m}] project 


afford you better values than 





. «$345.00 ever before. The coupon below 
» »« » 9365.00 ; ; . . 
415.00 will bring you full descrip- 
- « 438,00 ti > illustrati —_— 4 
ions, illustrations and prices 
. . 455.00 ; ’ se poe 
of 1939 Ampro Projectors. 
SEND FOR 1939 CATALOG 
Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave,, Chicago, TI. “ 
Plea send the new 1939 Ampro Catalog. I am particularly interested in be 
Ar 16 mm. Silent Projectors, : 
( Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projectors. ae 
( An 16 mm. Silent Models that can be converted into sound. s 
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ITH this issue THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN en- 

ters its eighteenth school-year of continuous 

publication devoted wholly to a single aspect of 
education—the use of visual material in teaching. Total 
monthly issues now number 164, carrying 6442 pages, 
representing a larger printed record of thought and 
activity in the visual field than all other periodical pub- 
lication combined, including the five other magazines 
serving the field at different periods but no longer 
existing today. 

Had we nursed any delusions of greatness in the 
achievement, such as it is, our critics would long since 
have dispelled them. Both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively we have fallen short of what the field deserved. 
Repetitiousness in our pages has been frightful. True 
enough, but it is also true that we had necessarily to 
print what we could induce the field to supply, and most 
of the best the field has written is also there. Probably 
we have been as fully aware as our critics of our short- 
comings in content and format. We even know of some 
that no critic has mentioned. Yet whatever improve- 
ment has been attained through the years has been 
largely due to fine, constructive criticism from many 
quarters, high and low, and we confidently hope it will 
continue through the next 18 years. Gradual correc- 
tion of these weaknesses, as fast as resources permit, is 
what makes our job interesting. When one of our least 
constructive critics informs us that “others could have 
done a better job,” we admit it cheerfully. But we re- 
flect that while “others could have” nobody did! Which 
makes us no less glad to be still here. 


A considerable fraction of these 6442 pages carried 
advertisements, but we would point out that this ad- 
vertising has a definite worth and influence for the field 
as well as for the advertisers. In a real sense it is a part 
of the visual movement's literature. Much of the ad- 
vertising argument and discussion has been well cal- 
culated to rouse teacher interest in visual teaching. No 
statistics are available, but we suspect that many teach- 
ers have been moved to start the work, or augment 
activities already started, by some trenchant bit of able 
advertising. Many a piece of well written ‘ad copy” 
has been decidedly more of a stimulant to action than 
much of the so-called “literature” of the field. 


And action is what we want. The primary need of 
visual instruction now is more action and less dictum. 
Nothing is more sterile than reiteration of theory and 
proof on a case long since proved. Practically all re- 
search on the value of visual aids—since 1922 when 
Weber did the first Doctor’s thesis on the subject—has 
shown the same uniformly positive results. Percentages 
have differed, and will differ indefinitely, but conclu- 
sions remain the same. Visual teaching is better teach 
ing. The great function of research would now seem to 
be formative, not inspirational. Here again statistics 
would be interesting as to how many teachers were 
moved to make their start by the pronouncement of re- 
search, and how many by direct knowledge of actuali- 
ties in visually equipped classrooms. The teachers who 


know beyond the peradventure of a doubt that visual 


aids are valuable are those who have used them in their 
classrooms, not those who have merely read the dicta of 
research. Let any teacher, with the necessary modicum 
of enterprise, select and use a few pictures with his 
class, with no guide to method save common sense, let 
him note the faces of his pupils, check their reactions 
and learning attitudes for a brief period, and he will 
need no research to tell him there are potent values 
there. Once the start is made, however clumsily, and 
enthusiasm born, it becomes the great task of research 
to modify and improve both method and material in- 
definitely. 

During the present year THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
will go after more of this provocative material. We 
want brief, concrete accounts of detailed workings with 
visual materials, in all subjects, on any topic in the sub 
ject, and in individual classrooms rather than in whole 
schooi systems. We have been trying to do this con- 
tinuously for at least ten years but hope of success 
seems brighter now. Not only have interest and ac- 
tivity grown wider and stronger, but there are new and 
important forces at work in the field. With genuine co- 
operation among The American Council on Education, 
its subordinate groups, the reinvigorated Department 
of Visual Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation and its three new Committees recently ap- 
pointed, and with such assistance as can logically be 
had from commercial firms in the field, it should be 
possible to unearth valuable material from a multitude 
of live teachers now silent on their doings. Such articles 
in quantity, written by the doers in mediis rebus 1n- 
stead of by the thinkers ex cathedra, will add a galvanic 
element to a literature that needs galvanizing. There 
should result a flow of stimulating current perceptible 
and ultimately beneficial to even the most somnolent 


classre OMS, 


NE of the most distinctive and valuable contri- 
butions yet made to our literature begins in this 
issue, “Motion Pictures Not for Theatre.” In 


later issues we shall have more to say regarding this 
significant work and its author. N. L. G. 


Note: In this issue appear four of the papers 
which were delivered at the June meeting of the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association in New York City by 
Hardy Finch, Samuel B. Zisman, Alex Jardine and 
Edgar Dale. The remaining material will be re- 
printed in the October issue, together with a report 
from the newly elected president of the Department, 
Miss Rita Hochheimer, Director of Visual [nstruc- 
tion in the New York City Schools. 

Other officers elected were: First Vice-President, 
J. E. Hansen; Second Vice-President, Marian 
Evans; Executive Committee—Edgar Dale, Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., E. Winifred Crawford, Etta Schnet- 
der, Grace Fisher Ramsey, Nelson L. Greene. 
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a 210,000-word history of 
non-theatrical enterprises 
told connectedly for the first 
time and covering twenty- 
five years of educational, 








industrial and social serv- __1] GiaRLES URBAN TRADING CO 
ice films in America. crc —— * 





From the second edition of what was probably the world’s first pub 
lished educational film catalogue. The first edition was about 1903. 


Motion Pictures — Not For Theaters 


F OTHER histories show better ex on the age of industrials with Edison’s 
amples of heroism and martyrdom By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS picture of Dr. Colton’s tooth extraction 


than are here presented, this strange with laughing gas in 1893. But what I 


story of pioneering will still be worth Editor of “The Spur, New York City am getting at is that, as long ago as 
the telling as a revelation of human per 1904 (or 1905 let us say to be quite 
sistency in battling great odds. It has an deliberately and no doubt properly sup safe) motion pictures were all theatrical 
especial claim for attention, too, in that pressed all good to look at for the sheer 
apparently this particular story never has OR ee ee ae ee a ee pleasure of seeing a magical invention : 
been told before—save in a magazine and nobody thought, for more than a few 
; to the theatrical sort is unquestionably ; ; pate 
sketch which was really an advance = shen tinek: tar aes dae then minutes at a time, about narrow classifi- 
synopsis of these pages, published in Nex More active reasons probably have been cations. After all, that invention was then 
Outlook in 1935, and in another of th their modest financing, haphazard pro extremely young. Even the use of sub- 
same sort printed by the EpucATIONAI duction and still more uncertain distribu titles had barely begun. 
ScREEN in 1936 tion. And yet it 1 urprising that a In 1896, the year of the initial public 
To label motion pictures as being “not quarter century of non-theatrical activity, showing of Thomas Armat’s first prac- 
for theatres” surely is a roundabout way as recorded in what follows, could have tical “Vitascope” projector at Koster & 
of designating films exhibited in churches, transpired with so little popular knowl Bial’s Music Hall in New York City, the 
schools, clubs, factories and so on; but edge about it. That this particular quar motion picture emerged from its earliest 
motion pictures, like the personally re ter-century has been occupied with mat status as a scientific toy and, for a good 
produced drama, clearly belong to the ters overwhelmingly more important that fourteen years thereafter, audiences were 
theatre first of all—and their use els non-theatrical filt een small excuse hugely satisfied just to see the pictures 
where may be specified, it seems, only by for such complete indifferenc move. That brings one to the year 1910, 
acknowledging that in strict sense they which is a very good place to. start 
are out of place, or, in all events, in a Tue START rHE CENTUR\ examining the first signs of the branching 
less important place. Of course, there are of the tree. Although by that time it 
pedagogical pictures, religious pictures, In the beginning—to follow the al was estimated that there were already 
propaganda pictures and others in more ways admirable plan of the Book of upwards of nine thousand film theatres 
convenient groupings ; but, when it comes Genesis—there were just motion pictures in the United States, almost any film 
to a name which embraces all to be seen There weren't church, school or industrial which was made still sufficed to thrill 
outside the playhouses, the best that hu pictures, although that statement will spectators of all ages and conditions. So, 
man ingenuity has been able to devise is bring immediate challenge. Someone wil! the only reasonable way to consider non- 
“non-theatrical.” recall those ten negatives of scenes in the theatricals, during the entire first decade 
That is speaking merely of the name municipal schools of France, shown at of the present century, is to view the field 
It is not my wish to enter upon a con the Paris Exposition of Instruction 1 broadly, never forgetting the public state 
troversy as to whether theatrical pictures 1900, and declare that there were school of mind which as yet could see no es- 
should or should not come first But, pictures: someone else will remember sential difference between “The Great 
because some reader may object to my that in 1897 Richard Hollaman, of the Train Robbery” and “A Trip to the 
Statement that they do take precedence Eden Musée in New York, supervised Moon.” With our superior knowledge of 
Saying, perhaps, that it is like pretending the three-reel production of “The Passion what has transpired since, we may look 
that books are first for vacationists and Play” (purporting it to be a record of back and say that that was a classroom 
last for scholars—I submit that in th Oberammergau when it actually was made picture, and that an employee training 
amusement theatre the medium of the on the roof of Grand Central Palace film, or that designed expressly for a 
motion picture receives its fullest exet which he also managed, and thereupor church to show at Christian Endeavor 
cise, whereas, in non-theatrical use, some ustify a claim for films in the churcl meeting ; but nobody could be quite cer- 
of the most potent powers of the film are field: a third objector will confound m«e tain of it then. There were no precedents. 




















“Non-theatricals” can never repay their debt 
to Charles Urban. A portrait made in 1916. 


You have my assurance of that. And 
what good is my assurance? Well, I was 
there. And because I was there, a close 
witness—although at that time I probably 
had no more sense of the historical im- 
portance of events than did most of my 
associates who were themselves too much 
occupied as actors on the busy scenes- 
this narrative will now and then and, I 
hope, pardonably, slip into autobiograph- 
ical passages which may supply first-hand 
information. 

Excluding the Zoetrope or “wheel of 
life,” which in a fairly late copy was one 
of my childhood toys and which is now 
a revered ancestor of the screen drama, 
my first clear recollection of a motion 
picture is dated about 1898. However, a 
revival in Paramount’s “Screen Souven- 
irs” in 1933 assigns it to 1904; but that 
later date probably belongs to a known 
American imitation of Lumiére’s French 
original. The place was Keith’s vaudeville 
theatre in 14th Street, New York City; 
and the picture showed a negress wash- 
ing a baby. Also represented was a 
marching military band (accompanied 
marvelously by the orchestra), and a 
mock prize fight in which one pug struck 
the other so forcibly that he exploded. 

I wonder if this item could have been 
the same as the burlesque bout listed on 
the first movie program of Koster & 
Bial April 23, 1896. The dismembered 
body falling into the ring, miraculously 
came together again, and the touchy fel- 
low continued fighting from where he left 
off. It may seem that only a love of 
quaimtness would lead me to remember 
that; yet, I recall that these curious bits 
of celluloid won quite as much excited 
attention as those blackface comedians, 
McIntyre and Heath, who, in person, 
were on the same “continuous” bill. 

In 1911 (or 1912), circumstances made 
me one of the pioneer critics of the film. 
It was on the staff of the old New York 
Dramatic Mirror, following the lead of 
that veteran of the industry, Frank E. 
Woods. For that publication he lately— 
May 30, 1908—had founded what is be- 
lieved to have been the first regular 
motion picture department on any paper. 


About six years thereafter, he was to 
achieve a larger fame as the _ scenarist 
of “The Birth of a Nation.” Half my 
working week was devoted to seeing new 
films in advance of public release and 
writing digests tailed with a few words 
of opinion. At least one of the three 
days—that devoted to screenings of the 
“Tndependent’’ output—obliged me to re- 
view some 24,000 feet. It may be men 
tioned, incidentally, that the young fellow 
whose desk adjoined mine and whose 
work, still earlier begun, was of much 
the same sort, was Frederick James 
Smith, little dreaming of his later celeb- 
rity as writer and editor of motion pic 
ture magazines, while Robert Emmet 
Welsh, brought in a little later to com 
mand the rewrite desk, was destined, 
years afterward, to become general man- 
ager of Universal City. 


STORIES AND SPLITS 


THE smart length of a feature film 
was two reels. Only a short time prev- 
iously it had heen one. Indeed, single 
reel “features” continued in production 
until the end of 1913. Many more offer 


‘ 


ings were classed as “splits,” meaning 
individual reels, each holding two or more 
separate subjects. Of course, in the very, 
very beginning—when any subject what- 
ever was only about fifty feet long—all 
reels were split reels; but I am speaking 
now of the time when the American film 
industry had really gained momentum 
At first the features were almost invar- 
iably stories—dramas, that is. In the 
splits occurred most of the “educational” 
items; and this arrangement persisted 
well into the World War period. Gau 
mont, for instance, was releasing ani 
mated cartoons and travelogues as_ split 
reels as late as the fall of 1916. For that 
matter, many split reels are to be seen 
today; but “split” in those early years, 
was a particular term, implying that one 
of the items on the “spool” was a story 
picture. 

The “Selig Split” for the second week 
in February, 1912—to give an idea of 
what a split really was—offered a short 
drama. “The Little Match Seller” and, 
on the same reel with it, “The Taos In- 
dians of New Mexico at Home.” The 
Imp (Independent Motion Picture) “Sat- 
urday Split” of about the same date, 
included “The Tea Industry in the United 
States.’’ Kalem had an item called “Flow- 
ers for the 400”; Eclipse advertised 
“Pottery Making,” and Eclair, in Sep- 
tember of the same year, announced a 
split reel of story and color, “making 
your theatre the advanced school for pub- 
lic learning.” Siegmund Lubin, head of 
the Philadelphia-Betzwood film company 
bearing his name, was an enthusiast for 
subjects of this sort. To his particular 
interest in natural science we owe some 
of the earliest camera studies of the 
crab, the oyster and the sardine—oddities 
like that. Many of these subjects were 
released in series: “Sight Seeing Trips 
to the Principal Cities of the World” and 
“Trips to the Homes of Famous People.” 

To be sure, there were longer subjects 
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of this so-called “educational” character, 
Two of those which commanded respect- 
ful attention, along with the splits men- 
tioned, were “Modern Fire Fighting” and 
pictures of a French battleship review 
edited to illustrate the differences in 
Gallic and American naval training. Of 
course, these are the merest random in- 
stances. In point of footage, the output of 
what would now be called educational 
material was possibly more extended 
then than it is now. 

In August, 1910, Frank Woods, writing 
under his soubriquet, “The Spectator,” in 
the New York Dramatic Mirror, es- 
timated that out of a total of 140 releases 
in that one month, thirteen per cent 
were scenic and industrial subjects. 
Earlier that year, George Kleine of Chi- 
cago, had issued a catalogue of so-called 
“educationals” then available, running to 
336 closely printed pages and listing more 


than one thousand items. 


Earty “EpucATIONAL’”’ CATALOGUES 


THE nature and implications of this 
catalogue in that period make it worth 
more than a passing attention. It was 
addressed to “Universities, Colleges, 
Scientific and Literary Institutions and 
Traveling Lecturers.” Strangely enough, 
churches were not named in that super- 
scription, although the pages proper a 
tually included a religious group. 
Introduced with a brief panegyric of 
school films written by Professor Fred- 
erick K. f 
Chicago, and copyrighted by the Chicago 


Starr of the University of 


producers Kleine, Selig and George K 
Spoor, together with a couple of anony- 
mous sub-introductions calling attention 
to the advantages of the screen as a 
teaching instrument, it launched into the 
list proper. The listing was confined, 
however, to subjects licensed by the Mo 
tion Picture Patents Company. The Pa- 
tents Company had been organized in 
1908, and Kleine, Selig and Spoor were 
even then veteran producers, having em- 
barked upon their film careers in 1896, 
the birth year of the Armat Vitascope 
Each item in the catalogue, with a very 
few exceptions, was accompanied by a 
code word to be used in ordering, a 
system then in vogue even for theatrical 
subjects A scene-by-scene description 
was almost invariably given, many of the 
scenes doubtless being earlier fifty-foot 
productions now spliced together. The 
footage was specified in every instance, 
giving an average subject length of from 
300 to 500 feet, from which it is clearly 
to be inferred that even the more recent 
material had been originally in the splits. 
The most impressive early group com- 
prised sixty films on surgery, pictures 
chiefly of tumor operations by Dr. Doyen 
-although no film producer, Dr. Doyen 
or anybody else, is named anywhere. 
Credits were not in fashion then. I 
identify Dr. Doyen’s work from the 1915 
edition of the Kleine catalogue wherein 
some of these same films are offered 
again with reference to their maker. 

The classification of subjects in the 
older list started off bravely, but soon 
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broke down as though the arranger gave 
up trying; and “How Glue is Made,” for 
instance, occurred desperately between 
“Northern Venice” and “Jerusalem.” 
However, an index to the volume grouped 
the contents all over again and much 
more reasonably. 

In addition to the surgical set there 
were examples of microscopic photog 
raphy, animal subjects, a few items on 
physics, a great deal on travel, some 
topicals such as views of McKinley’s 
funeral and short scenes from the Boer 
and Spanish-American Wars, and quite 
qa number of pictures which, for one rea- 
son or another—chiefly a fancied rele- 
vance to history courses—were drawn into 
that line. One may reconstruct the general 
reasoning which names “Napoleon and 
the Sentry” (200 ft.), “The Legend of 
Midas” (654 ft.), and “The Salvation 
Army Lass” 926 ft.), the last-named at 
tractively described as a “beautiful story 
of the battle between Good and Evil”; 
but it is hardly in keeping with standard 
pedagogy to present “A Bullfight in Mex- 
ico,” which shows “three bulls killed 
before your eyes and five or six horses 
disemboweled and killed” ; and it surely is 
straining a point to expect any elementary 
school to order “The Distillation of 
Spirits” and two other choice items from 
France, “Cigar-Butt Pickers of Paris’’ 
(361 ft.). and “The Garbage of Paris” 
(407 ft.). 

Army maneuvers occurred aplenty — 
from Egypt, England, Germany, Russia, 
France and the United States. But, with- 
out moralizing on that, [I find room for 
more interesting immediate speculation 
in the travel subjects, scattered in blocks 
throughout the catalogue, 
arranger did not want the reader to sus- 


as though the 


pect the disproportionate number of such 
films which he had. There was an espe- 
cially heavy supply of items on remote 
parts of the world—those sections which 
were popularly supposed by the stay-at- 
homes with their parlor stereoscopes to 
be richest in picturesqueness, charm and 
romance, 

American scenes furnished more films 
than I had suspected; but it quickly be 
came apparent that co6peration of the 
railroads was chiefly responsible for that. 
Scenes in Yellowstone Park, the Can- 
adian Rockies, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado—that sort of thing. In other 
words, virtually nothing off the main line. 
But simple choice could not have altered 
that situation, for those were days when 
there was difficulty in obtaining proper 
camera equipment and raw film, and in 
finding dependable laboratory service 
away from the cities of the middle At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Kleine’s catalogue has been called the 
first of its kind ever to be published; but 
I have held in my hands one which not 
only is earlier, but which refers to more 
truly educational films and the items of 
which are far better classified. The copy 
which I examined was dated August, 
1909; and it was described as “the second 
and enlarged edition.” Its pages num- 


bered 320. It was prefaced, moreover, 
by the same panegyric of school films 
written by Professor Starr and copy 
ighted by Kleine, Selig and Spoor, and 
which is now revealed as having been 
printed first in the Chicago Tribune of 
February 7, 1909, 

It was issued by the Charles Urban 
Trading Company, Ltd., of London; and 
it happened that many of the subjects 
therein described, were to be obtained 
also in America from Kleine, who re- 
leased them under the brand name “Ur- 
ban-Eclipse.” The stout little English 
book is entitled Urbanora. A note inside 
explains that “Urbanora”’ is “a registered 
and protected name only used in con- 
nection with educational and_ scientific 
subjects published by the Charles Urban 
Trading Company, Ltd.” The reader is 
further told that, “all genuine Urbanora 
Films bear the facsimile signature of 
Charles Urban on the title announce- 
ment.” 


Subjects listed are nicely grouped, na- 
ture study predominating, and much of 
that made, apparently, by photographing 
the jungle beasts of the Bostock & 
Wombwell Circus, Travel is well covered, 
particularly so for the countries of the 
Old World; and there are interesting 
current-event items—views of airplanes, 
visiting fleets, excursions of royalty, and 
so on along with subjects of recon- 
structed history. Medical films are im- 
pressive in titles and number; and there 
is an admirable section devoted to in- 
dustrials—railroads and fisheries, notably. 
Most strprising, perhaps, are the presen- 
tations of microscopic life produced with 
‘the Urban Micro-Kinematograph,” and 


examples of “time-lapse” photography 
showing growing plants and one extra 
ordinary picture of the rising and falling 
tides in compressed action. But the intro- 


duction explains all this by references 


“the Charles Urban Trading Com- 
pany’s Scientific Expert, Mr. F. P. 


Smith,” and elsewhere, to the qualified 
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George Kleine, theatrical magnate 
urged films in churches and schools. 
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staff maintained “in our educational and 
scientific departments during the past 
seven years.” The very first Urban cata- 
logue, of theatrical films, which I have 
seen, is dated 1903. 

Attention should be called also to an 
undated pamphlet issued quite certainly 
not later than 1907 by the Charles Urban 
Trading Company, Ltd., entitled The 
Cinematograph in Science, Education and 
Matters of State, and written by Charles 
Urban, F.Z.S. In this text it is stated 
that the Company has spent “the past five 
years” in equipping a qualified staff to 
provide animated films depicting various 
manifestations, transformations and phe- 
nomena of nature. 


For LITERARY COURSES 


\s to fictional material in American 
films of the period, that drew principally 
and without scruple upon the rich treas- 
ury of bygone literature. With no espe- 
cial regard for anything but the salient 
outlines of a rapidly moving, strongly 
visual story, there was taken into the 
open hopper of that early factory system 
Homer’s J/liad and 
Odyssey to Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables. The concerns which delved 
deepest into a musty past were, perhaps, 
the Lubin Film Company of Betzwood, 
outlying Philadelphia, and the later Than- 
hauser Company of New Rochelle, out- 
lying New York—not to forget most of 
those ambitious new companies such as 
the Eclair, across from Manhattan in 
New Jersey, atop the Palisades. 

Shakespeare’s plays were done over 
and over again, and generally in pretty 
shabby fashion—for to use just the bare 
skeleton of story in Shakespeare is to 
do without his immortal poetry and 
imagery. Charles Dickens was a favorite 
recourse, and so was Victor Hugo. A 
familiar item was the episode of the 
Bishop and the Candlesticks from Les Mis- 


everything from 


erables. This always has had a fascination 
for persons of the theatre. In 1926, when 
George Abbott was conducting his initial 
experiments in the new art of talking 
pictures, one of his most interesting dem- 
onstrations was with the Bishop and the 
Candlesticks. 

Of dramatized European literature, pos- 
sibly the most striking examples were 
provided by the Great Northern Film 
Company — Nordisk — of Copenhagen. 
This concern, which opened its American 
office in New York about 1908, is 
sometimes credited with having intro- 
duced multiple reel subjects to the United 
States. In its tiny projection room I re- 
call seeing an impressive version of 
Tolstoy’s “The Living Corpse,” in a 
length which I seem to remember cu- 
riously as three reels. The reluctance to 
have multiple reel subjects was only 
because the ordinary film theatre had but 
one projection machine and could not 
change from reel to reel without a wait 
between. 

Until about 1912, the year in which the 
Authors’ League of America was formed, 
ready-made plots were still too easily 
obtainable to warrant such serious writ- 
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ing for the screen. D’Annunzio’s “Cabir- 
ia” and Hauptmann’s “Atlantis,’’ both 
composed expressly for filming, were still 
to come. At the same time, there were 
some highly promising efforts in that 
direction. Pathé’s conventional farces, 
featuring the clever Max Linder, on the 
life of the Parisian bachelor, were at 
least expressly written for him. In this 
country some amusing skits, rooted in 
actual life, were being produced to ex- 
ploit John Bunny and to provide parts of 
varying avoirdupois for Flora Finch and 
Kate Prince in his support. Some dramas 
of contemporaneous business were made 
by the Edison Company in the Bronx. 

Above all, the Vitagraph Company of 
America, in Flatbush, incorporated in 
1900, was sponsoring, in addition to the 
John Bunny pictures, those memorable 
comedies of human frailty, the vehicles 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Drew. Many 
of those were composed by William Basil 
Courtney, now an associate editor and 
feature writer of Collier’s. The George 
Ade “Fables in Slang” and the O. Henry 
stories came later—the former made by 
Essanay in 1917, and the latter beginning 
the same year, by Vitagraph. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, on the newly 
settled Universal lot, there was another 
struggle for self-expression by Lois 
Weber and her husband, Phillips Smalley, 
both players from the stage, and Miss 
Weber once favorably known as a con- 
cert pianist. She wrote and directed the 
offerings in which they appeared under 
the trade mark of Rex Films, standing 
almost alone at that particular time, in 
the constructive, radical effort to show 
upon the screen the spiritual values in 
serious drama. 

They kept up a remarkable pace at this 
sort of thing until about the summer of 
1914, when they joined the Bosworth 
Company and started releasing through 
the lately organized Paramount. Had 
Miss Weber been given the same op- 
portunity a few years later, when the 
public was readier to understand, she 
probably would now be occupying a 
larger niche in the Hollywood hall of 
fame. 


CAMERA MacIc 


WHEN one realizes that the new cen- 
tury was playing with a new toy it is not 
_surprising that the mechanical features of 
that toy engaged most of the attention. 
That is undoubtedly why there were so 
many pictures featuring tricks of the 
camera. Children’s playthings coming to 
life, hammers driving nails without any 
apparent human agency, ghosts and vi- 
sions, were veritable commonplaces in a 
steady stream along with those examples 
of early time-lapse photography in which 
flowers were seen to bud, bloom and fade 
in a few seconds. William Fox has re- 
called out of this time for the biography 
written for him by Upton Sinclair, that 
one of the first impressive films he ever 
saw was of a pair of shoes lacing them- 
selves. Then, of course, there was a 
troop of photoplays in which actors played 


double parts simultaneously. 

The English pioneer, Robert W. Paul, 
and Georges Mélies of France, manager 
and proprietor of the Théatre Houdin, 
are said to have been responsible in the 
main for the trick devices, with which this 
array of screen magic was produced, al- 
though most of it was merely an ap- 
plication of long familiar tricks of the 
still camera. Don’t you remember, in the 
optician’s windows, those photographs of 
the man holding his own head on_ his 
knee? One Sunday afternoon, about 
1903, I should say, I saw one of the 
early Mélies efforts at the old Eden 
Musée on 23rd Street in New York. It 
presented two grotesque bicyclists in sil- 
houette, who apparently rode up the sides 
of the building and ventured skyward for 
a turn around the ring of Saturn I 
remember, too, about 1913, the incredible 
adventures of the celebrated French char 
acter Fantomas—especially one in which 
he suddenly escaped his pursuers by turn 
ing into a strip of paper, rolling up and 
blowing away. 

This was the sort of thing which a few 
vears earlier had so intrigued J. Stuart 
Blackton, one of the founders of Vita- 
graph, and had led to his own startling 
contributions of the aforesaid animated 
toys and hammers. He it was who pro 
duced the famous “Princess Nicotine.” 
The best trick picture of the whole pe- 
riod, however, as far as American 
audiences were concerned, was held to 
be “The Dream of the Rarebit Fiend,” 
based on the newspaper comic strip by 
Winsor McCay and photographed, di- 
rected and produced by Edwin S. Porter 
—although I myself, didn’t like it nearly 
as well as some other imaginative shad- 
ow adventures of the day, the titles of 
which unhappily have left me. 

Then there were those pioneer souls 
who, in addition to Blackton, were ex- 
perimenting with animated drawings, the 
oldest moving pictures of all—the same, 
indeed, as those which children used to 
fit so happily to the inside curve of the 
Zoetrops. My recollections of these very 
early experiments have only one extended 
story in animated drawings to mention: 
and I’m not at all sure of the date of 
that. It was a cartoon presentation of 
Edwin Thayer’s celebrated Casey at the 
Bat—one version with which De Wolf 
Hopper apparently had nothing to do. 
My outstanding impression of it was that 
the backgrounds wavered fearfully, 
caused, no doubt, by the fact that every 
individual picture had to be drawn in 
full, there being then no known economies 
of time and effort such as are to be found 
everywhere today on the animator’s table. 

That was an animated story. But | 
remember, too, what is of more historic 
“Humorous 
Phases of Funny Faces,” produced by 
J. Stuart Blackton and released by Vita- 
graph in 1906. This was accompanied 
by several similar items; and I suppose 
that the one which I particularly recall 
was really representative. It showed a 
silk-hatted swell rolling his eyes at a 
pretty girl while he puffed with great 


importance, one of the 
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satisfaction on a large cigar. But the 
smoke blew over in the girl’s face, and 
her flattered expression changed to one 
of disgust. This effort was possibly the 
first American animated cartoon in the 
sense which we now understand 

In late years I have seen, draped around 
the inside of a case in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers at Paris, the actual 
broad film upon which Emile Reynaud 
had painted a little fantasy about Pierrot, 
Harlequin and Columbine. 
—in colors, too—was exhibited to an ad- 


That marvel 


miring French public in 1892 

Strongly resembling the Blackton work, 
just mentioned, were specimens of the 
later sketches of Hy Mayer, the inter- 
national caricaturist. He, from 1904 to 
1914, did an entire page of “Impressions 
of the Passing Show” every Sunday for 
the New York Times, and about 1912. 
was providing weekly film releases for 
Universal. Mayer claims to have been 
“first to draw under the motion picture 
camera for the screen.” Blackton might 
qualify that statement, for he gave “chalk 
talks” before the early Vitagraph cam- 
eras, even, it seems, for one of the first 
ten pictures made by Edison for public 
showing on the Vitascope. However, 
Mayer’s claim means literally what it 
says. He actually drew pen sketches while 
the camera photographed in closeup what 
he did while he was doing it, a tour de 
force which an average audience would 
scarcely appreciate. Of course, he was 
not the first animation artist; and, of 
course, he did not say that he was. 

Nevertheless, and despite an expressed 
contempt for artists who wasted precious 
talent making thousands of drawings to 
imitate a single, simple movement, Mayer 
did use camera tricks to mystify the spec 
tators—tricks such as having his drawing 
appear to create itself after his hand and 


} 


pen had visibly started it, or by “jumping” 


or “dissolving in” whole sections drawn 
while the camera was not looking. Yet, 
those results obviously were not animated 
cartoons in the generally accepted, highly 
developed sense of today. 

A medal for pioneer animation should 
go to an artist who possibly has forgotten 
his first real effort in that direction | 
mean George McManus; and his 
tribution in question was produced for 
Universal in 1912 or 1913, shortly after 
he had left the staff of the New York 
World and joined that of the New York 
American. His then current newspaper 
Newlyweds— Their 
Baby,” had merely paved the way for 


comic strip, “The 


his coming success, “Bringing Up 
Father.” For Universal Film Manutac- 
turing Company he made this one extra 
ordinary reel, a veritable exploration 

” 


trip into strange medium. Starting + 
the screen with a dot, he caused it to 
develop into more astonishing things 
than the famous hat of Tabarin. There 
was no story and a continuity merely of 
line; but it registered a mind of great 
imagination trying to find the poten- 
tialities of a new opportunity. In 1916 
McManus’s cartoons were released 
through Pathé. 
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One of the earliest animators was the 


celebrated newspaper artist, Winsor Mc 
Cay, who died in 1934. With Blackton 
to ‘guide him, he introduced his beloved 
cartoon character “Little Nemo,” to the 
films in January, 1911, the work requir- 
ing 4,000 separate drawings. This was 
doubtless what lent point to the ex 
pressed contempt of Hy Mayer. However, 
work never discouraged McCay; and he 
went on in that same year to produce 
what became one of the great favorites 
of the time, “How a Mosquito Operates.” 


FILMS IN COLOR 


THEN there were pictures in color. I 
already have mentioned those of Eclair ; 
but the most familiar were those of Gau- 
mont and Pathé Fréres, all of France. 
The color was synthetic, using aniline 
dves such as had long been favored for 
lantern slides, but here applied through 
stencils which had been hand-cut under 
magnifying glasses, by prodigious, almost 
incredible labor—separate stencils for 
each color and frame. While the resultant 
imitation of natural hues was not as cor 
rect as the physicists might demand, the 
Pathé examples were exceedingly pleas 
ing The colors appeared on the more 
significant dramas and frequently on the 
dramatized fairy tales; but their lasting 
use was on the travelogues. Lovely reels 
of jaunts in foreign lands colored by this 
method are still on view from time to 
time in our best theatres. 

In 1912 Gaumont, alone, was issuing 
from four to six hand-colored subjects 


1 
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per month. Gaumont also had a “natural 
color’? method, said by experts even yet 
to have been very beautiful in its results, 
but too expensive to produce commer- 
cially. In the summer of 1913 it was 
announced that this process had been 
purchased (and retired for experiment 
and research), by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

The process called “‘Kinemacolor,” in- 
vented by Albert Smith of London—who 
is not to be confused with A. E. Smith, 
president of Vitagraph—was shown to 
a greatly interested English public in 
1908, and, excepting a trade showing at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, in December, 
1910, first released to an attentive Ameri 
can audience at New Yerk, in May, 1911 
The head of the concern presenting it 
then was Charles Urban. 

In looking over my notes on that sec- 
ond “first night,” I am disposed to mora- 
lize on the fact that on the 17th of the 
preceding month, William Friese-Greene, 
the ill-starred English inventor of so 
many early devices in motion picture 
production and projection, was scheduled 
to appear at the opening of the new High- 
way Theatre in Brooklyn, to deliver a 
short lecture on the film industry, and to 
exhibit some of his inventions, including 
photography in natural colors. This last- 
named invention employed the principle 
patented by Kinemacolor in 1906 but 
demonstrated by Friese-Greene before the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain in 1900 


T 
} 
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jut Kinemac although it was a 


sensation while it lasted, was to have only 


a passing triumpl Che process of 
Prizma was soon to overtake it In 
February, 1917, only six years distant 
from Kinemacolor’s American début, Dr 
H. T. Kalmus, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, showed the Ameri 
an Institute of Mining Engineers a form 
of the new process which was to rule 
next 1n succession under the name Tech- 


Non-THEATRICAL EFFECTS 
[I Mention the Kinemacolor §situa- 
tion at some length because of the 
especial influence it exerted then on non- 
Kinemacolor 


theatrical development. 


film, being actually black and white, re- 


quired in projecton a compensating me- 
chanism of revolving red and green filt 
ers, to supply the color. This, however, 


was not difficult to provide. There was a 
greater obstacle in the fact that the film 
had to be run at twice the normal speed 


to give the effect of color superimposi- 


tion; and only a tew theatres were equip- 
ped to do that This seriously handi 
capped the company’s promotion. 


Its officers inclined strongly, therefore, 
as time went on, toward “educational” 
items which might be shown with port- 
able equipment, independently of theatres 
on a ““‘road show” basis. In the autumn 
of 1912 their pictures of the Panama 
Canal were shown to President Taft and 
members of the National Geographic 
Society at Washington and, at the end 
of December, these same films, supple- 
mented with others of the Balkan War, 
constituted a program for the public at 
Carnegie Lyceum in New York. 


Almost coincidently with the Washing- 
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ton event, the Kinemacolor Company 
wooed the theatres again by announcing 
the regular release of a “fashion weekly” 
which, in the autumn of 1913, presented 
even the popular designs of Poiret; but 
this still failed to convert the exhibitors. 
So, within a month after the start of the 
fashion project, Kinemacolor frankly an- 
nounced that it would make especial ef- 
forts to produce “educational” films. It 
was an interesting declaration in more 
ways than one, for Charles Urban, head 
of the parent company in England, was 
the same who headed that Charles Urban 
Trading Company of London, which had 
issued that pioneer educational film cata- 
logue. Out of his experience he was 
probably better qualified to inaugurate 
a real educational film program than 
anyone else then alive. 

It must be borne in mind carefully that 
“educational” was only a name whereby 
the exhibitors of the time referred to a 
particular kind of theatrical attraction, 
just as they would have said “comedy” or 
“drama.” Probably not one showman of 
that day had any serious thought of an 
“educational” subject being shown profit- 
ably in a school until after it had com- 
pletely exhausted its theatrical useful- 
ness. I am confident that this was the 
real view of Kinemacolor officials when 
they declared that they were going to 
concentrate on production of films of this 
type. But it happened that, in their pe- 
culiar situation, they might have used 
the stricter definition, for the lyceum cir- 
cuits, and other especial places of presen- 
tation where Kinemacolor found its 
warmest welcome, were distinctly away 
from theatres, and just one step from 


schools. 


(To be continued ) 





PPROXIMATELY two years 
IONAL SCREEN discovered 
prising narrative which was then incomplete. Its author was the Editor 
of a national magazine published in New York, who had been close to 


non-theatrical film endeavors virtually from their beginning. 


With pioneers in the field—many of whose names are today unknown 
to newer leaders in visual education—dying off unhonored and unsung, 
the author felt it incumbent on him to record the facts which he had 
intimately known, and therefore began this history. Now, at last, the 
entire work is ready and will be published as rapidly as possible in 


these pages 


At the author’s request we make no present comment on his record of 
motion picture service or his various widely-used books on the theatre. 
He prefers that this account stand by itself. However, as his personal 
story is necessarily interwoven in the events he describes, his identity will 


become more clearly established as the successive installments appear. 





ago the Editor of THE EDUCA- 
by chance the existence of this sur- 


NELSON L. GREENE 
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Film Production in the Schools 


A survey of the growing activity in film production 
by schools, with specific mention of many examples. 


By 


HARDY R. 


FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


DAY OVER two hundred schools throughout the United 

States are engaged in the production of films. The num- 

ber of schools engaged in this activity is increasing, and 
before many more years have passed, practically every school 
in the country will be making or will have made its own film 
offering. , 

The schools now engaged in this work represent all grada- 
tions of experience. Some of them are just beginning their 
first picture and are interested in obtaining the “ways and 
means” of making good pictures. Others have produced a 
number of films, have acquired considerable experience, and 
are quite professional in their procedures. One school in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has produced one hundred films. 

School-made films have been produced by a variety of in- 
dividuals and groups. Some of them have been made by persons 
and groups from the community in which the school is located. 
Parents interested in the work of the school have given their 
services in the actual filming of sequences. Such an activity 
which involves the co-operation of the parents with the school 
serves to bring the parents and the school more closely together. 

Local amateur or professional cameramen, interested in stim- 
ulating interest in their hobby or profession, have aided schools 
in motion picture production. Several schools have hired 
cameramen to film their activities. 

School principals, superintendents, and supervisors have taken 
many of the films in the schools. Frequently, the school official 
has movie-making as a hobby and proceeds to make use of it 
in connection with his work. One very desirable outcome of 
this is the new view which the supervisor may obtain from 
his filming experience. He may discover that his school does 
offer many activities for the individual or that his school needs 
certain improvements in other ways. In spite of his care in 
making “shots” he may still obtain very valuable suggestions 
from them. For example, the picture of a school cafeteria 
during lunch time revealed that too many students arrived at 
the same time. On seeing this in his film, a supervisor changed 
the timing of his dismissal bells so that the situation was 
remedied. 

Teachers have been very active in film work. Many of them 
have done the camera work; some of them have written the 
scenarios and made the plans; others have directed the acting. 
Teachers who have taken part in school film production claim 
that as an extra-curricular activity or as a class room pro- 
cedure it is well worth the time and energy spent by them. 

One of the most important phases of the making of school 
films is student participation. In a number of the films the 
students appeared in the sequences, the filming, planning, and 
all other details of the production being executed by adults. 
In some, students did part of the producing as well as the 
acting. In others the students belonging to a camera or photo- 
play club did almost all of the work, a teacher or sponsor 
offering advice when necessary and guiding the group in the 
right direction. Students engaged in this type of undertaking 
have developed skill in writing scenarios, planning film se- 
quences, directing fellow students, using the camera, lighting 
indoor scenes, making titles, editing and projecting. In some 
cases they have developed a high degree of skill in these 
techniques. 


The students, whether they play a major or a minor part in 
the making of films, are greatly interested in this activity \ 
few weeks ago, I happened to observe an incident that showed 
the intensity of student interest quite clearly. On visiting a 
room in a Connecticut high school I became interested in the 
actions of two boys. At regular intervals one boy would sit 
in a chair while the other focused four lights upon him. The 
iights were moved toward the subject, away from him, above 
him and below him and the process repeated until both of the 
hoys seemed to reach an agreement. The period of experimer 
tation lasted about fifty minutes. No pictures were taken. As 
the boys were leaving the room, I asked them why they had 
been doing this. One of them replied, “We were just having 
a disagreement about lighting, and we have settled it.” 

Many different types of films have been produced in schools 
Some of the dramatic films were developed in English classes. 
These classes, engaged in the study of literature, discovered 
particular portions of stories and poems which had good screen 
possibilities and wrote continuities for their production. Cos- 
tumes and properties were obtained. 

Some classes did special research to ascertain whether the 


costumes were suited to the setting of the story. The nature of 


the films required special dramatic coaching and considerable 
practice. 

One English class in Los Angeles, while reading David 
Copperfield, reproduced scenes from the novel, the students 
acting in the roles of some of their favorite Dickens’ char- 
acters. In three months, a ninth grade English class in Louis- 
ville developed a complete film version of Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake. The students did the acting and some of the planning 
in this film while the teacher operated the camera. The total 
length of the production was 1600 feet. A school book club 
in Minnesota has produced a film which contains familiar scenes 
from classic juvenile books—Rohin Hood, Little Women, and 
Heidi. 


Films such as those just mentioned are especially valuabl 


ie 
in developing interest in reading. When students take part in 
a dramatization of something that they have read—a dramatiza- 
tion made permanent by the motion picture camera—they may 
become vitally interested in the literature thus dramatized. With 
this interest some of them may find that there are dramatic 
possibilities in other works of literature as well. 

The dramatization of historical subjects is another phase of 
the dramatic film. In Morristown, New Jersey, students 
gathered information on the social and military life of George 
Washington. The noted American had spent some time in 
their community during the Revolution. With the help of the 
school’s visual aids club they produced a 400-foot film on the 
subject. Communities that have interesting histories should 
encourage this activity. Students know the historical back- 
ground of their town or city better after having participated 
in such a project. 

In the Fieldston School, New York City, a seventh grade 
group developed a color movie portraying the history of cloth- 
ing. The children wrote the scenario for the film, designed 
the costumes, and chose the areas where the scenes were made. 
The activity was correlated closely with discussions and reading 
in a social studies class. 
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September, 1938 Proceedings of the Depa 
Films based on stories written by students have been cor 


pleted in several schools. One West Virginia high school 


two on its list—one called First Down, a football drama 
the Frank Merriwell type; another Public Enemy) No. 13, 
comedy in which a radical speaker is persecuted This school 
is working on The Phantom Miner, a mystery of the coal 
mines, and is planning to start production in the fall 

The romantic comedy is a popular type of fil \ good ¢ 


1 


ample of this type is Trouble or Nothing 


Photoplay Club in Greenwich High School The scenari 
written by students in a creative English class, was revised 
by members of the production group before the film was take 
Using the school as a locale for some of its action the pl 
centers about two high school students and their rivalry ov 
a “new girl.” 

Our World, the product of the John Fremont High School 
in Los Angeles, not only furnishes romanti medy, but also 


teaches a lesson. The mythical Fremont High in the film 1s 


roduced by tne 


changed into on¢ otf good behavior, honor, and pride: from one 
that had a dirty campus, a bad reputation, and a student bod 
that didn’t care. The idea for reform is brought about whe 
a guest speaker at the school assembly talks to the students 
An imaginary trip may form the basis of lramati¢ 
In the Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, a group 
students helped a teacher plan her summer trip abroad S|} 
had planned to take a cycling trip through France and G 
many. When the students became very enthusiastic over the 


plans, she suggested that they make a faked trip on bicycle 
with local scenery and school costuming On the faked tri; 


a group of American students arrived in Fra 


bicycles, toured through rural areas. Then the group went 


to Paris, saw famous art works. visited Madame Curie’s la 


oratories, visited cathedrals, watched peasants 
Southern France, celebrated the Fourth of July, then boarded 


boat at Marseilles This film was of great value to the 


students, the teacher in charge reported, for they were studying 


a unit on France and its culture at the tim 


In a Montclair, New Jersey, junior high school an unusual 


dramatic film has been produced. The film, taken by tl 
senior high school dramatic club, gives the story of a_ boy 
from a small town who goes to college, and ializes 

engineering. When he returns home from college, he find 
his town excited because a company is about te select the 
community as a site for a large industrial plant. The your 


engineer presents the problem to tl 


le town il with the 
result that he is employed to plan the city 
The non-dramatic films comprise most of the school filming 
accomplishments at the present time. The mo | 
type of non-dramatic film is the “school-news-reel,” which pi 
tures the activities of the school. Most of the newsreels are 
Union Hig] 


School in California. The Julian movie, which was made 


similar in plan to the one produced by the Julian 
be shown at the school’s graduation exercises, began witl 
views from the communities from which students come. Thes 
were followed by views of the school—the physical plant, the 
arrival of students by bus, students at lunch, and scenes frot 
interesting classes. The next portion of the film showed some 
of the school activities—three plays produced during the year 
and an operetta. Another section of the film was devoted t 
sports—football, basketball, baseball, tennis, track, boxing, eté 


Still another presented 


“shots” of faculty members and mem 
bers of the Board of Education. Films of the newsreel typ 
are used most generally for publicity purposes. Sometimes th 
are used for guidance purposes also 

The counselor for boys in a large New York State junior 
high school explains very clearly the two-fold purpose of 
1500 foot film produced in his school. He writes: “We pro 
duced the film with two purposes in view: (1) As an orienta 
tion project for pupils prior to their entrance into the junior 


high Schox y]. 


It is shown in the elementary schools of the 


requently used 
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city prior to programming the incoming pupils for the follow- 


ing year. It shows the many opportunities and the activities 
(2) To famil- 


iarize parents and the adult taxpayers with modern trends and 


open to them in a modern junior high school. 
methods in education today. We find that most adults have 
neither the time nor the opportunity to visit our schools while 
they are in session and their conception of education is merely 
a reflection of the type of school they attended several decades 
izo. Our experience with the film has been that the average 
adult is astounded and it is a great revelation for him to see 
how the schools today have expanded their curriculums to fit 
the needs and varying abilities of their children.” 

Some films of the newsreel type are made solely for guidance 
The director of guidance in Brookline, Massachus- 
etts, has produced one entitled A Visit to Brookline High 


School, It 


pur p< ses 


omprises the visit of two eighth grade pupils to the 
high school and follows them from the time of entrance at the 
front door to the principal’s office, the dean of girls, registrar, 
director of guidance, and several classes. 

Several school productions show the work of a particular 
A film designed to acquaint people 


] + + 1a.) - - 
department, club, or class. 


with the services of a college home economics department 
has been made at State Teachers College, Indiana, Penna. A 
junior high school in New Brunswick, New Jersey, has made 


a film which shows how the home economics classes relate 


their activities everyday living. A junior high school in 


Reading, Penna., reports that it has completed a movie showing 
the activities of its practical arts department. The science 
department of a high school in West Allis, Wisconsin, has 
taken two thousand feet of film on its class activities. 

] 


In Evansville, Indiana, a film showing the services of the 


1 
“| 


school dental clinics has been completed. A school health 
service in Cattaraugus County, New York, is making a film 


lepicting county health activities. The plans for the picture 


have been worked out cooperatively by students in five par- 
ticipating schools, each school taking one phase of health work. 
\ school drum corps at Saratoga Springs, New York, has 
produced a film which shows the training of its members. 

Some very interesting pictures of individual class activities 
have been produced. The Long Beach, California, schools 
have made two films on art. One shows an art class drawing 
the human figure. The other shows a high school girl painting 
4 mural The Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles has 

ade a film showing a teaching unit of China. In the pro- 
duction the students visited Chinatown in Los Angeles, ate at 
a Chinese restaurant, looked at Chinese art, costumed and pro- 
duced a small Chinese play. As helps in teacher training, the 
individual class activity films should be extremely valvable. 

\ considerable number of teaching films have been produced 
in the schools. One very valuable type is the safety film. In 
Lynn, Massachusetts, a bicycle safety film has been made. It 
is quite typical of what is being done in this field in various 
parts of the country. The film's scenario is divided into three 
parts: the first shows careless bicycle riders; the second 
shows what happened to a boy who was careless and the 
policeman’s efforts to educate him in desirable safety habits; 
the third shows a bicycle club on an excursion. The idea 
behind the production was to stress the pleasure that children 
can have with a bicycle if they know how to operate it properly. 


In Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, a film teaching students to be careful 
Titles of 
A Sane Fourth, 
Electrical Safety, Fire Prevention and Control, Parking Regu- 
lations, Spinning Spokes, and Safety in the Home. 

Several films on health have been reported. 


in school and in street traffic has been completed. 


safety films listed by other schools include: 


Three schools 
have used posture as.a subject with students giving examples 
ot good and poor posture. One school has such film topics as 
Care of Hair, Care of the Nails, Do You Walk or Do You 
Hobble?, Just a Cold, Do You Know Your Heart?, and First 
lid. 
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A Cleveland high school has produced a teaching film that 
is certainly worth repeating in other schools. Its production 
acquaints the student with the facilities of the school library 
and shows him how to use them effectively. This same school 
has also made a film for commercial classes—on typewriting 
technique. Truly, the teaching films have been made on prac- 
tically every conceivable subject. 

Another interesting development in school film production 
is the making of films for outside organizations. After a 
school production group has completed a successful motion 
picture, its members are sometimes invited to do one for an 
outside group. Two such films have been reported to me; 
doubtless there are others. One film shows the activities of 
a Red Cross chapter in a community; the other, taken to pro- 
mote a community chest campaign, shows how a_ hospital 


fills a community need. Due to their great community interest, 
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such films are excellent means of showing the community what 
a school group can do. 

In conclusion, I ask you to look forward with me to tl 
educational benefits we may expect from school participation 
in film production. We may reasonably expect 

1. A broader acquaintance of the student with the film 


medium, its possibilities and limitations. 


2. More possibilities for student dramatic expression 

3. Greater opportunities for student writing for a ney 
medium—the screen. 

4. More student experience in planning, organizing, and 
directing an activity. 

5. More effective teaching films to suit special classroom 


needs. 

6. A better understanding of the school by the school officials. 
teachers, and pupils. 

/. A closer union of the school and the community 


Improving Illustrative Material in Textbooks 


“The Text For Today... .” 

HE FIRST STEP in improving illustrative materials in 

textbooks is to improve the textbooks themselves. This 

means not only an improvement in the visual appearance 
and presentation of the book—cover, typography, format, page 
layout, margination, etc.—but also an improvement in the 
structural organization of the writing—the internal logic of 
the book. This is a matter of the author’s thinking and condi- 
tions to a great extent the character, quality and handling of 
illustrations, page arrangement, typography and format in the 
design of the book. 

It is also a matter of the theory of learning. Ernst Reichl, 
the book designer, once pointed to the Talmud as a prototype 
for the textbook: “Students of the Talmud are instructed to 
remember not only the meaning of a passage but also the page 
and line on which it occurs. All Talmuds are printed alike.” 
That is, each line was found in the same place and on the same 
page, no matter what the edition. The theory was that the 
“optical memory recalls the black and white impression of the 
printed matter on the screen of the mind and reads it off as 
from the book itself.” The purpose of this organization was 
to aid learning through memory—learning was by rote. 

Our own early textbook followed the same principle of 
learning. I recall a teacher in French in high school who 
dazzled us by his knowledge of the Chardenal we used as text. 
He would rarely, if ever, look at his book but made all 
his references from memory: “Such-and-such a rule,” he would 
announce, “you will find on page so-and-so.” We thought he 
was quite wonderful, but I doubt that we were learning 
French by this method. 

The text today is much less this biblical use of chapter and 
verse. Our world is too complex and the need for democratic 
learning too strong for such authoritarian method. Our text- 
books need to be rich sources for stimulating information, in- 
telligent guides for personal activities, coherent interpretations 
for our individual and collective experiences. 


Its Materials 
A modern textbook having these characteristics will be built 


out of photographic and graphic materials as well as verbal 


Constructive analysis and criticism of current 


practice in the use of textbook illustrations. 


By S. B. ZISMAN 


Professor in Architecture 
A & M College of Texas, College Station 


language. The problem is not to use illustrations as after- 
thoughts, as advertising embellishment, as prettifying devices 
that serve only to make a book more salable. We have too 
much of that kind of illustration, where a frontispiece and a 
few scattered photos or drawings are included to “doll up” a 
dull text or relieve the weight of continuous reading matter. 
While we may be grateful for them on occasion, these are not 
visual aids of the kind that are needed. The malpractice has 
carried so far that publishers are beginning to boast of “3 
visual aids” as a selling point when they mean perhaps 38 


arbitrarily chosen photographs. 


Function of the Illustration 

My experience in architecture has taught me that a clear 
understanding of function is the first requisite to getting good 
results in design. When the basic function is understood it is 
next important to have a clear understanding of how materials 
are to be used functionally. It woula therefore be well to 
note what illustrations are and how and for what they are to 
be used. 

Illustrations should be clearly understood as a visual form 
of communication, neither superior nor inferior to verbal com- 
munication, but as organically related to the story or the in 
formation presented as a sentence should be to a paragrapl 
or a chapter to the entire book. 

To use illustrations functionally the following two prin- 
ciples should guide the selection and placing of illustrations 

1. J/llustrations should be functional in subject content, illum- 

inating or emphasizing the text or serving as an organic 
part of the text. It would be of benefit to look at some 
of the old illustrated primers and spelling books and 
especially the Orbis Pictus of Comenius, to see some good, 


even if naive, examples of this principle in application. 


- 


2. Illustrations should be functional in visual arrangement, 
providing continuity and unity in reading. A happy mar- 
riage of text and illustration requires not only compatibility 
but healthy visual contact. 

Types of Illustrations 
Before reviewing some of the possibilities in improving il- 
lustrative materials we might clarify the basic uses of the 
illustration. We have referred to illustrations as being a visual 
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form of communication. The form should be used, howevet when these three factors are in close and harmonious co- 
whenever visual imagery can advantageously serve in those rdination [he most ideal arrangement would be to build a 
circumstances where verbal language cannot be wholly et text with the active cooperation of all three from the very 
fective. Illustrations should be the means of making more cot beginning of the idea of the text through to the finished prod- 
crete whatever may be difficult or elusive in comprehensiotr uct: author working with illustrator and publisher while the 
because of abstraction or vagueness manuscript is being prepared, illustrator working with author 
The intrinsic quality of illustrative material depends a great and publisher while the book is being designed, publisher 
deal on the illustrator and his own qualities. We may specify vorking with author and illustrator while the book is being 
four traits: The first of these is care, which means a metiulous produced The new textbook must be a collaborative effort, 
concern for details, for getting the kind of material and the with a nice balance at play among the three important factors. 
appropriate technique It means a relentless pursuit for a Such a situation is not impossible of attainment. A book is 
significant idea. The second trait is imaginat lich means now being done with active collaboration of author, publisher 
a flexibility and playfulness in thinking, an ability to visualize and illustrat 
The third trait is a sens humor, whicl eans a quick [ am indebted to Robert Disraeli, the photographer, for an 
sympathetic response to the foibles of mat n eve to the idea in book illustration that needs to be adopted. When 
ridiculousness or incongruitv of a situation, a wit that reveal photographs are used in a text the present practice is to try 
things unexpected. The last trait, and hardly separate fron to collect from a number of sources whatever photos may be 
the others, is Jove, that is, a deep emotional feeling for the jol ivailable. Sometimes it is possible to get good illustrations, 
and a desire for the perfect result. When illustration has t but more often the right photo for a particular illustrative 
he judged critically it might be well to consider how mucl situation is not available. It would be almost too much to 
‘itn. imagination, humor and love has gone into the work expect it to be Disraeli suggests that a photographer could 
The quality of illustration may be judged by the extent t be engaged much as a graphic artist is engaged on the basis 
which it follows functionally the basic uses which are to hel; an entire book. Where the right photo is not available the 
visualize people, environment, quantities and processes. Thi photographer would make it for the direct purposes of that 
general tvpes may then be indicated as follows particular text. I look forward to an experiment of this kind; 
[ am sure the results will be worth the effort. 

1. /lustrations of huma pevese [t is rather unsatisfactory to speak of other possibilities in 
Ilustrations may be used to relate subject material t improving illustrations without having specific problems to 
people, to portray and to make ee tudent " vork out before you and with you. But I can mention a few 
characteristics of human beings in the situations of the ideas that may help in cases where the nature of the text might 
text—their appearance, dress, actions, poses, attitudes, sancei wae ok the ieee. 
surroundings, etc. A vast amount of our learning revolves One present practice in book making is to group a number 
about human beings in their personal and social circun f photographs together at certain intervals throughout a book. 
stances and relationships: The illustrat wi BEERS | his is done partly for economy in binding since the sheets of 
visualize the human aspects of the text The phot photographs can be wrapped around signatures of the text, 
document is perhaps our best means for this type ot istead of “tipping-in” individual pages of photographs. This 
lustration method can be extended and better organized to provide a kind 

2. Illustrations of environment of visual review or preview for the verbal text. Better still, 
Illustrations may be used to relate subject material 1 the photographs can be more functionally organized in the 
place, to locate people and activities, to give dimensiot form of chapters to provide continuity of text. Ruch’s book 
and spatial relationships. Place and space are important n “Psychology and Life’ is an interesting demonstration of 
facts of evidence in almost any study (and perhaps tor ce Slee 
often neglected). Maps, plans and charts are the typica \nother possibility is the use of illustrations as running 
means for this kind of illustration ment for a text. The illustrations would fall consistently 

3. Illustrations of quanti a reserved portion of the page in the same way marginal 
Illustrations may be used to help grasp and understand notes and footnotes are used. Careful selection or making of 
figures and statistics: Modern learning is statistically illustrations in the control of scale and proportion may permit 
minded. The illustrative technique is primarily one of 1 continuity of illustration, the effect being like that of a 
arrangement of quantity facts. The means are chiefly motion picture film 
charts, graphs and tables ie 


Still another possibility, which I believe will find increasing 


4. Illustrations of processe ‘eae righ : ; 
Ill Aelee “ cn Lif adoption, is the use of visual material as “text” and verbal 
ustrations may be used to simplif omplex process : teas - aS be ag - . 
l rsa \ sig ace material as “illustration. This is done in “Land of the Free” 
and organizations great many of our problems—ma , ‘ ; . “¢ 
- ' : e . ere MacLeish uses his poetry to intensify the effect of the 
chines ot production, governmental organizations, indus iia <a acne ‘ , 
‘al ! ' bh: photographs. This possibility will be in the nature of what 
trial processes, to name but a tew subject are so com si ie ; 
anil dees 7 ci : I have termed “visual textbooks,” already superbly exemplified 
plicated that we need to visualize them i ue prints ° a : ° P 
’ by the Building America series. 
charts and diagrams, or illustrate them step by step t 


il ‘Chae 68 ve ne < Finally there is the possibility of color. We have lived too 
ake em cie€ar and easiet o study 2 


long in a black and white world. The reality is that color 


Possibilities For Improvement xists everywhere and in all things; we need color reality in 
A special word is needed concerning photograp Phot ur illustrations. The use of color photography will be the 
graphs are essentiall documentary im natur Thev are next major advance in illustrating textbooks. I have just 
especially powerful as enelal do ueeenen* They have the force of learned that some fourth grade readers containing color pho- 
reality, of actualitv. Their use is not for esthetic decoratiot tography will soon be published. The improvement in tech- 
IRAE Bn schested ek ced wlll on unos aie os Gelb nique and quality in color photography indicates that we shall 
evidence. e able to expect more and more photos in illustrative work. 
The possibilities for improving illustrations and their us¢ Whatever ideas in illustrations may be followed, the basic 
are infinite. Improvement will depend on three factors: The problem is more unified effort. What is needed most is a 
Person writing the text, the publisher producing the text, and finer and more honest integration of the talents and capabilities 


the designer illustrating the text. The most desirable situation of author, publisher, and illustrator. 
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The Experimental Use of Visual Aids 
in Teaching Beginning Reading 


By ALEX JARDINE 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools 


MERICAN SCHOOLS from the beginning have been 

“Reading” schools. Reading was the first and most 

important of the “three R’s.” Since the schools of 
colonial times there have been two general techniques em- 
ployed for teaching this most important fundamental. The 
first is often referred to as the “synthetic” method and is still 
employed to a considerable extent by many teachers. Text 
materials are composed of paragraphs, paragraphs of sentences, 
sentences of words, and words of letters. Early educators, 
therefore, concluded that by beginning with the alphabet; 
then through a system of phonetics to words, and on to sen- 
tences and paragraphs the pupil should logically learn to read. 
As a matter of fact children did learn to read by this method 
and although teacher and pupil often encountered difficulty, it 
was assumed that since learning should be a difficult process 
there was nothing wrong with the “synthetic” technique. 

As teaching became more scientific and educators became 
more concerned with the “whys” and “wherefores” of their 
profession, reading naturally became one area open for investi- 
gation and research. Since reading was basic to nearly all 
other academic acquisitions, considerable research was and still 
is being carried on at all levels in that area. Soon the idea 
was advanced that the “synthetic” method failed because it was 
too mechanical. Reading, it was contended, should be learned 
through an “analytical” method. As early as the 1890's this 
new school of reading instruction was to be found in this 
country. Exponents of the idea were of the opinion that sen- 
tences rather than letters or words were the natural thought 
units. By a variety of methods such as writing short simple 
sentences on the blackboard, by displaying flash cards and 
posters with simple sentences containing words in the child’s 
vocabulary and by having the teacher and pupil repeat these 
sentences and point out familiar words the child would soon 
begin to read. Gradually we discover that this latter or 
“analytical” technique began to supplant the “synthetic” method 
of teaching reading. 

With the growing awareness of the reading problem there 
developed many scientific studies. Word lists for all levels 
were devised, objective tests to judge speed and comprehension 
were constructed, and a pedagogical lingo with such phrases 
as “reading readiness”, “remedial reading,’ “eye movements”, 
“silent reading”, etc., was developed. These studies indicated 
the superiority of the “whole” over “part” method of learning 
to read. Further studies then were and still are being con- 
ducted to determine what means of presentation are most de- 
sirable in teaching children to read. Horn, Gates, McKee, and 
many other authorities have reported on these studies ex- 
haustively. In these reports frequent reference is made to 
the use of a wealth of pictures and illustrations to help the 
child to make the transition from an experience to a printed 
sentence. However, no reference so far as I know is made 
to a technique which is largely or wholly based on the use 
of a visual method for beginning readers. At our winter 
session I heard one person remark that the “experimental” 
period had passed in the visual instruction field and that it 


A detailed report of a reading experiment 
in 1B classes showing the valuable contri- 
bution of slides in the learning process. 


was time to get to work putting more effective programs into 
operation. With that general thesis I am in agreement. How- 
ever, I believe that teachers more than any other professional 
group are less likely to take advantage of research. Teachers 
frequently are familiar with research in education but since 
their efforts are not immediately checked on it is much easier 
to do the traditional rather than to try the experimental. This 
is not true of all but of many teachers. Therefore, so far as 
visual instruction is concerned it seems advisable to continue 
experimentation as a means of convincing at least the teachers 
participating in the experiment of the value of such a technique. 
The proximity of others to the experiment, also, will result in 
some conversions to the newer method. Experimental pro- 
cedure, therefore, offers a good in-service training program. 
The following experiment was conducted in Evansville. In- 
diana, during the first semester of the school year, 1937-38 
The purpose of the experiment was to determine whether two 
groups of children each beginning to read, one group taught 
by the formal method and the other taught by a_ so-called 
visual method would show any appreciable difference in 


achievement at the end of one semester. Eight 1B teachers 
were chosen. Four were classified as a control group of 
teachers and four as an experimental group. A conference 


with the director of primary education and the assistant super- 
intendent of elementary education aided in choosing two groups 
of teachers with nearly equal ability. 

To determine the comparative abilities of each of the groups 
of children, all pupils were given the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test for Kindergarten and Grade 1 at the beginning of the fall 
semester of 1937. <A total of 203 pupils were found to have a 
readiness score of 60 or above. This score is supposed to 
indicate a readiness on the part of the pupil to begin reading. 
To quote from the Manual of Directions for this test. “Ordin- 
arily children who score below 60 points and who are six 
years of age or older at the time of the test are unable to 
progress in first grade school work with a normal curriculum 
at the usual rate. However, only 180 of these pupils 
remained with their groups throughout the semester. Of this 
number, 87 were in the control group while 93 were in the 
experimental group. 

Teachers in the control group were asked to teach beginning 
reading using the formal method of presentation. They were 
to use the pre-primer and primer as basic texts with the 
addition of any supplementary materials which they might need 
except such materials which might be classified as visual aids. 
They were permitted to use such illustrations as appeared in 
the texts, and also might use flash cards and posters already 
in the room. Teachers of the experimental group were asked to 
teach reading without the formal use of the pre-primer, primer, 
or any other text. These teachers were to use a visual tech- 
nique which I shall describe in detail a little later. All of the 
teachers met in conference twice before the experiment began. 
During these conferences they discussed questions relating 
to their problem. One of the teachers in the experimental 
group had used the visual method before and served as chair- 
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man of that group to aid in perfecting plans. All of the teachers 
involved visited that teacher’s classroom to see how she taught 

The formal method used by the control group is so familiar 
that it does not need much description. The usual methods of 
preliminary instruction were followed and when the children 
were ready to begin the pre-primer, it was brought in. The 
classes were divided into smaller groups on the basis of ability 
and the teacher spent time with each of the groups. The classes 
with the teacher in the 


formed in the usual semi-circl cente! 


and each child with a copy of the text in his hands. However 
much of the work of the classroom was built on an activity 
basis so that the whole program was not too formal 

In the experimental group the teachers were asked to tea 
reading without the formal use of pre-primers, or other suy 


plementary texts. To begin with, these teachers made tentative 


plans as to what they were going to do during the semester 


They were to enjoy a certain freedom which the control group 


did not have. They might use any type of reading material 


which grew out of their class activity. These reading lessons 


were transferred to slides by the teacher. Often the slides 
were illustrated and the text was either in manuscript writing 


or typewritten below. Obviously, this method involved a great 


amount of preparation on the part of the experimental teachers 


These teachers were constantly planning and knew definitely 


what each “next step’’ was to be. However, it should be noted 


control group was, also 


that since it was an experiment the 
alert to the problem and was striving for a good performances 
They, too, were planning definitely each step in their teaching 

The printed matter used on slides was graded. At the start 


only simple sentences involving words already familiar to the 


children were used. The procedure was something like this 
Two teachers taught their entire class as one reading group 
Two others divided their classes into two groups on the basis 


of performance on the Readiness Test. The children were 


seated on the floor at a suitable distance from the screen, witl 


the slower children at the front of the group. This enabled 
the teacher to keep a daily mental record of each child’s prog 
ress as well as to hold the attention of those most easily di 
verted to other things. The slower children were observed 
carefully during all reading activities and were given an equal 


Usually 


the reading activity, th 


opportunity for participation. they were given an 


opportunity to start taster moving 
children carrying on when the slower ones stopped 

The teacher introduced the story by using illustrated slides 
These slides were used again as the children read the story. 
The entire story was read by the children, the teacher having 
pointed out new words before the children attempted to read 

The screen was then removed so that the reading matter 
could be flashed on the blackboard. 
for drill on new 


learned. 


This gave an opportunity 


words and a review for those previously 


With the familiar words the slower children could 
nearly always participate with success and with a great deal 
of pride. 


The method of with very 


presentation varied, beginning 
simple activities and growing more complex toward the end 
of the semester. As an example of the simpler procedure we 
might find the teacher writing a new word on the blackboard 
to one side of the reading matter which had been flashed thers 
A child would then be chosen to go to the board, to point to 
the word in the story, to encircle it, and to say it. Sometimes 
the word was named by the teacher rather than written and 
the procedure was then repeated as before. However, the 
child would not draw the circle until the class signified that 
he had chosen the correct word. If he had 


incorrect word another child would be chosen 


pointed to al 
Often a child would be asked to go to the board and name 
and encircle as many words as he knew. 
a word or could not 
would go to the board. 


Whenever, he missed 
child 


This gave the slow-learning child the 


name any more words another 
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necessary review and allowed even the slowest learning child 


an opportunity for some degree of success. The circles would 
then be erased in much the same manner they were put on. 
\ child would say a word, and if correct erase the circle, con- 
tinuing until all circles were erased. 

Sometimes the stories were dramatized, the children reading 
their parts from the screen. Often a guessing game was 
He then 


“T am thinking of a sen- 


played. One child would be chosen as the leader. 
would choose a sentence and say, 
would then 


tence.” The children read sentences until they 


read the one he was thinking of. The one guessing correctly 
became the new leader. 

Slides illustrating numbers from one to ten were used. Songs 
were reproduced on slides and used during the music period. 
[hese illustrated simple ink sketches. 
Slides illustrating color and words were flashed on the screen. 
Incidental Nature Study and Safety 
Units was reproduced on slides and read from time to time. 


were sometimes with 


reading developed in 


[his material was usually simply illustrated. In every one of 
these procedures every pair of eyes was focussed on a common 
center. As words were pointed out and identified each child 
Where the textbook was 
employed it was difficult for the teacher to determine exactly 


was conscious of the exact word. 


what word each child was reading. It should be mentioned 
that in the visual method it was not necessary to darken the 
room. This made it possible for children not in the reading 
group to go ahead with other work. 

~ The ingenuity of the teacher was the only limit for new 
methods of presentation in the visual technique. As _ the 
children progressed with their reading the problem of keeping 
Whenever the 


child expressed a desire to read from a book the teacher di- 


adequate materials prepared presented itself. 


rected him to the library of books especially chosen for his 
level. These libraries were to be found in all rooms, control 
and experimental alike. Children in the experimental groups 
They had 
already been taught that reading was from left to right. They 


were shown how to hold a book and how to keep their place. 


were not given formal instruction in these books. 


Whenever new or difficult words arose they were encouraged 
to ask help of the teacher. 

At the end of the semester Form A of the Primary I Bat- 
tery Metropolitan Achievement Test was given to all children 
who had begun the semester with a Readiness score of 60 
or above and were still with their group. 

An analysis was then made of these data. <A distribution 
table of readiness scores on the basis of age for control and 
Most of the children in both 


groups were between six and six years, five months in age. 


experimental groups was set up. 


Thirteen per cent of the control group was accelerated slightly 
as opposed to fourteen per cent of the experimental group. 
Thirty-two per cent of the control group was retarded from 
normal as opposed to twenty-six per cent of the experimental 
group. Fifty-five per cent of the control group was at the 
normal age while sixty per cent of the experimental group 
was at the normal age. These data favored the experimental 
group slightly. ; 

The mean performance of the control group on the Readiness 
Test was 80.38 and on the experimental group was 79.09. The 
average Readiness score was, therefore, slightly higher for 
the control group. 

Distribution tables of achievement scores for both control and 
The quartile and mediam 
scores for both distributions were determined. For the control 
group they were: Q1=1.68, M=1.55, Q,=1.18. For the ex- 
perimental group they were: Q!1=1.76, M=1.63, Gg=1.43. In 
other words the average improvement of the experimental over 
the control group at both the upper quartile and median was 
approximately one month, 


experimental groups were set up. 


Most interesting, however, was the 


difference in achievement at the lower quartile. There, the 
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months improvement over the control group. 

Only four teachers used this experimental technique last 
year. Next year there will be many more trying it. The 
experiment has, therefore, been successful in that teachers in 
both the control and experimental groups plus many others 
not directly involved have studied the visual method closely. 
As a result the teaching of reading has improved and should 
continue to show improvement for some time. 


Proceedings of the Department of Visual Instruction Meeting 


experimental group made an average of two and one-half 
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This experiment in reading with visual aids suggests that 
considerable improvement may be expected when this method 
replaces the more formal procedure. It indicates that the 
greatest improvement may be made with the slower children. It 
involves a great amount of work on the part of the teacher but 
permits an adaptation of reading matter on the child’s level to 
the work of the classroom and is not restricted to the forma] 


stereotyped matter found in the usual text. 


A Closeup and a Long View 


Pertinent observations on past achievements in the visual 


field, with suggestions as to where we should go from here. 


By EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher of science came to see me a 
A few weeks ago. He said that he was interested in going 

into visual instruction. “Had he already done something 
in this field,” I inquired, No he hadn't. And why not? The 
usual excuses were presented. But why did he wish to go 
into visual instruction? Well, he thought that there was a field 
opening up here and he wanted to get in on the band wagon. 

What would you say in response to questions about the fu- 
ture of our field? I didn’t like the metaphor of a band-wagon 
which means to me a great deal of noise and little substance. 
But we are challenged by the increasing interest in this field. 
And I’m wondering whether there is the solid substance in our 
field that we really desire. Are we going to be able to deliver 
the bill of goods that is expected? Let's survey the field briefly 
and see what we have to offer. 

The basic contribution which any field or area or technique 
ought to have is to the promotion of a philosophy of education. 
We can hide behind the instrument, like some scientists do, 
and say that we have no responsibility for its use. But this 
is childish as scientists also are realizing. We are not suf- 
ficiently clear in our objectives. We don’t see sufficiently well 
how these instruments can be used to promote democracy or 
the method of intelligence. Indeed, there has been too much 
emphasis on doing what we are now doing but in less time. 
Unfortunately many current educational practices are not worth 
doing better. They are not worth doing at all. We have had 
too much of memorizing in our classrooms, too much of re- 
citing, too much of purposeless activity. We have had too 
little problem solving, too little of functional materials, too 
little of the drive of interest and purpose on the part of the 
learner. We must, therefore, discover how we can use the 
visual materials intelligently to promote a democratic brand 


of education. We mustn’t use visual instruction to fix up an 


old worn out educational machine. We mustn’t be educational 
repair men, putting in a new spark plug here, cleaning out the 
carbon there, changing the oil. Maybe it will make the educa- 
tional machine work a little better for a little while. But the 
fundamental task which we are likely to forget in such a 
program is that of designing a much better educational ma- 
chine than we now have—not patching up the old one. There 
is real danger then in the words of Thoreau, of “improved 
means toward unimproved ends.” 

A second important factor in any movement that keeps it 
solid and avoids fadism is that of research. Are we depending 
upon faith for our guide or do we have some basic research 
to back us up? Dr. Charles Hoban, Jr. has reported almost 
fifty research studies in this field. Obviously some of them 
leave much to be desired since they were pioneering in a new 
field of study. But certainly these studies do give us basis 








for certain of our claims about the value of these instruments. 
But what about their value in developing the kind of education 
in which we are interested? Do excursions, for example, de- 
velop wide interests in reading and in getting new experience 
on a self-initiated basis? Do films or slides or museums affect 
attitudes? Of what value are these materials in developing 
interest in and techniques of problem solving, of making tenable 
hypothesis, of developing better thinking, of drawing good in- 
ferences? How valuable are films in developing new methods 
of attack on problems, better methods of work—general out- 
comes widely useful instead of accretions in specific, narrow 
subject matter field? Can they be used to promote thoughtful 
discussion? ‘The research in this field is meager. We must 
help to increase it sharply. 

A third necessity if we take the long view of our work is 
that of trained leadership. Have we done all we could to de- 
velop this leadership. I believe that we can do much better. 
I emphasize the fact that extremely able people are working 
alone in the field of photography, the making of slides, the 
production of motion pictures, experimental ‘work in the 
school journey. We don’t find or know these people. About 
one-half of the people giving courses in visual instruction this 
summer do not belong to our Department. This doesn’t worry 
me so much as the fact that we are missing an opportunity to 
utilize their leadership in helping build a sound educational 
program. 

How can this be done? A number of states and regions 
have during the past year held institutes and clinics. This 1s 
an excellent way of discovering talent that has been hiding 
heretofore. This coming year we plan to have five major 
institutes in various regions of Ohio and a series of county 
institutes. This means that we shall shortly be able to work 
out cooperatively in Ohio a plan for using the talent that has 
been uncovered and developed. We must learn how to pool our 
resources—to work together. 

Fourth, we must work more closely with curriculum revision 
programs. And we can’t wait till they ask us. We must make 
known the contributions of visual materials in curriculum 
revision. We aren’t unwelcome in these studies. But the 
curriculum specialists just don’t know that there are films 
and slides and school journeys that are excellent in guidance, 
in teacher training, in science, in health, and the like. They 
are really glad to have these things brought to their attention. 
In this connection, we must work increasingly with teacher- 
training institutions. There has been a sharp increase in the 
number of courses given in summer sessions. But certainly 
many of those teaching these courses have had very little basic 
training in this field. 

We must cooperate with other educational associations work- 
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ing in the field. We have just had here in New York City a 
joint session with the Department of Secondary Education. W: 
must meet with the social studies teachers, the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the Society for Curriculum Study 
An excellent opportunity for cooperation is being presented by 
the American Council on Education. The National Film Li 
brary program is a project worthy of our best attention 

We must do some serious thinking on this problem of the 
advertising film. The advertisers are becoming more subtle 
They are realizing that the best advertising is the more subtl 
advertising. Shortly they will be offering us documentary films 
which will be well photographed, have excellent sound com 
mentary, and the propaganda won't be easily visible to the naked 
eye but it will be there, nevertheless. Remember one fact. If 
the use of the advertising film means that reputable producers 
of educational films can’t stay in business, then the use of th 
advertising film is a dangerous activity for schools to engag« 
in. And frequently the use of these films indicates a bias on the 
part of the user. Ask yourself whether you would be just as 
willing to use a film dealing with the CIO and the unionization 
of steel as you now are to use a film produced by the U.S 
steel. Are we, then, presenting the facts from all points of 
view when we use advertising films ? 

The Department of Visual Instruction faces a numbet 
problems as an association. Our membership today is about 
550. I see no reason why it should not reach 1,000 in a year 
or two. If this occurs we must think seriously about a pet 
manent secretary and treasurer. An annual shift in the ad 
dress of the department is not conducive to stability. But 
annual dues of $2.00 a year are not sufficient to support a 
permanent secretary. We must, therefore, either increase out 
dues or wait till our membership is much larger befor« 
take this step. 


we 


The increased services which we hope to bring to our mem 
bers should make membership much more attractive. Three 
committees appointed this spring have made tentative reports 
on their activities. These committees deal with clearing 
house functions, teacher-training, and editorial problems The 
chairmen of these respective committees art Mr. Wilber 
Emmert of Indiana, Pennsylvania, Mr. Paul Reed of Rochester. 
and Miss Etta Schneider of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
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versity Through these committees it should be possible to 
effect a much greater coordination between various groups 
working in this field. I try hard to keep in touch with de- 
velopments and chronicle some of them through the News 
Letter. But once or twice a month, I receive notice of some 
especially fruitful venture in our field which is not at all 
well-known throughout the country. A year-book which at- 
tempted to pull together many of these data would be a wel- 


come publicati mn. 


I am wondering, too, if it would not be possible for us to 
have an annual meeting perhaps during the summer time when 
we could spend a leisurely week together in viewing new ma- 
terials of instruction, in exchanging experiences, in planning 
our work much more intelligently. Our winter and summer 
meetings are far too brief for such a purpose. Many worthy 
projects could not be called to your attention in the five or 
six hours which we have devoted here to our programs. We 
might carry out a program similar to those of the Progressive 
Education Workshops. I see no reason why such a program 
could not be supported in part by a good sized registration 
fee. Aren’t there 250 people who would pay a three-dollar 
registration fee for a week’s program of work? This sum of 
money would go far in developing a fine national program. 
Please remember in this connection that when there is a need 
for a function, it will be carried forward .by some one. Aren’t 
we the logical ones to do it? 

Finally may I say that during the past year your executive 
committee has tried to do things democratically. We have 
had two polls of the membership on policies and on elections. 
These have been expensive of time and money but I think that 
they are worth it. We should do more of it, not less. One 
suggestion for further democratizing our organization has 
been that of electing regional or state vice-presidents. Per- 
haps we might carry forward such a theme, alloting such a 
vice-presidency to those states which have achieved a certain 
minimum of memberships in proportion to the total number of 
teachers in that state. Finally may I say that I have enjoyed 
this year’s work. The cooperation from the membership has 
been splendid. I have deeply appreciated the opportunity that 


you gave me during this year. 


Using the Movies as a Research Library 


HEN so many moving pictures of historical and 
literary value began to be produced, we decided 


to take advantage of this means of visual educa 
tion and use these pictures in teaching English and 
social studies, letting them supplement our class work 
in much the same manner that reference books do. We 
were not long in discovering that the interest and 
enthusiasm of the students improved and grew im 
measurably the instant a movie was mentioned, amd we 
had no difficulty in getting them to see the picture and 
make the lesson tie-up. 

Their eager response delighted us, and, in order that 
our influence might extend to more classes than we 
taught, we organized the Movie Club, opening it to all 
pupils who wished to join. We have never had fewer 
than 75 members, and they have always been anxious 


By MARY R. HODGE, English 
and LILLIAN McNULTY, Social Studies 


Barret Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky 


to get a historical, literary, and geographical background 
for all worthwhile pictures. 

The major purpose of the club is to use the moving 
pictures that have any cultural background, any his- 
torical theme, or the portrayal of any literary master- 
pieces or characters to supplement the regular school 
subjects and thus benefit by the research work and the 
art developed by the studios. So much of our teaching 
of history and geography has been dull; interest has 
been killed in our great masterpieces of literature too 
often; art and music have too long remained a luxury 
for the few. The motion picture industry has showed 
us the way to popularize all these subjects, and it is a 
certainty that the youth of America have made the see- 
ing of motion pictures the greatest leisure time activity 

(Continued on page 236) 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Algiers (Chas. Boyer, Hedy Lamarr) (U.A.) 
Colorful, exotic thriller beautifully photograph 
ed, centering around glamorous crimin:! 
Draggy action weakens suspense, but fascinat- 
ing settings, interesting central situation, logi- 
cal climax make engrossing whole. Outstanding 
role by Calleia as police officer. 8-9-38 
(A) Very fineofkind (Y) Maturethrilier (C) No 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band( Power,Faye,Ameche) 
(Fox) Very entertaining musical, smoothly di- 
rected and acted. Cavalcade of Berlin’s songs, 
reviewing history of jazz from 1912 to present, 
effectively woven into progress of plausible, 
interest-holding story about career of band and 
dramatic romance of principals. 8-16-38 
(A) Very gd. of kind (Y) Enter. | (C) Little int. 


Always Goodbye (Stanwyck, H. Marshall, B. 
Barnes) (Fox) “Gallant Lady’ of 1933, with 
details altered, but largely of same human 
appeal and interest. Story is of fine heroine 
who must carry on for self and baby when 
auto crash deprives her of her husband-to-be. 
Well-acted, but Cesar Romero overdoes. 7-12-38 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Arson Racket Squad (Bob Livingston, Jack La- 
Rue) (Republic) Largely melodramatic mess, de- 
signed for mere sensationalism. Incredible ac- 
tion in plot about fireman-hero’s pretense of 
joining arson mob to get evidence against its 
leader. Padded with newsreel fire shots. 
6-28-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) Worthless (C) No 
A Trip to Paris (Jed Prouty, Spring Byington) 
(Fox) Worthwhile addition to Jones Family series. 
Lively, amusing action, realistic characters in 
unpretentious little domestic comedy. Family 
has whirl in Paris and gets entangled with 
spy ring through son’s romance. Good fun for 
the family. 7-12-35 
(A) Amusing (Y) Good (C) Prob. Amusing 


Bar 20 Justice (Bill Boyd) (Para) Another 
Hopalong Cassiday story, with hero tracking 
down villainous head of gang stealing ore 
from mine. Usual perfunctory stuff climaxed 
by violent fist-and-gun-play. Not the best of 
the series. ‘“‘Windy’ nearly steals the pic- 
ture. 8-16-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) Perhaps 


Blind Alibi (Richard Dix, Whitney Bourne) 
(RKO) Crime melodrama with routine situa- 
tions. but achieves above average interest by; 
appeal of intelligent “seeing eye” dog that 
aids suppcsedly blind heroin his work of securing 
sister’s indiscreet letters, hidden in art museum, 
before blackmailers recover them. 8-9-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Fairly good (C) Mature 


Blockade (H. Fonda, M. Carroll) (U. A.) Force- 
ful, stirring anti-war film with fine peace mes- 
sage. Gripping, exciting drama of espionage in 
Spanish Civil War interwoven with typical but 
earnestly acted love story. Contrasts peaceful, 
pastoral life before war with tragic plight of 
non-combatants in modern warfare. 7-5-38 
(A) Outstanding (Y) Good (C) Too strong 
Blonde Cheat (Joan Fontaine) (RKO)Cheap title 
for far-fetched, elementary, but fairly amusing 
little comedy. Wealthy father considers daugh- 
ter’s choice for husband lacking in business acu- 
men, hires actress-heroine to break up match. 
She succeeds, after many complications—and of 
course wins hero for herself. 8-23-38 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Passable (C) No int. 


Booloo (Foreign cast) (Para) Trite concoction 
of Sumatra jungle thrills, some striking animal 
shots and much hokum and faking. Absurd 
long-distance romance woven into thin plot. 
Grisly scenes of hero and poisoned darts, beau- 
tiful girl thrown to man-eating white tiger, 
ete. 8-2-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
Boy Meets Girl (O’Brien, Cagney, Bellamy) 
(Warner) Fast, delirious burlesque of Holly- 
wood people and methods, built solely for loud 
laughs, its humor brvuad and rowdy, subtlety 
discarded. Central situation built around ap- 
proaching and ultimate motherhood of studio 
waitress—aptly acted by Marie Wilson. 8-23-38 
(Y) Amusing of kind (Y) Better not (C) No 


Bulldeg Drummond in Africa (John Howard, 
Heather Angel, H. B. Warner) (Para) Makes 
rather entertaining start, then builds up the 
usual thrill-horror stuff, with a kidnapping, a 
plane blown to bits, and lurid climax of villain 
mangled by his own lion—a fate intended.for 
his victims. E. E. Clive amusing. 8-16-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth 


(C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Call of the Yukon (R. Arlen, B. Roberts) (Ke- 
public) Exciting, tense, fast outdoor melodrama 
in Alaska, based on a Curwood story. Superb 
scenery. Chief appeal are animal actors, the ro- 
mance of collie and wild wolf-dog paralleling 
that of writer-heroine and trapper. Some scenes 
perhaps too violent for children. 6-14-38 
(A) Unusual (Y) Good (C) Strong 


Carefree (Astaire, Rogers) (RKO) The popular 
pair together again with music, notable danc- 
ing, and whimsical romance. More plot and dia- 
log than usual. Astaire is psychoanalyst, Ginger 
his patient, and ‘“‘cure’’ leads to amusingly 
absurd situations. Fred’s acting good. 8_30-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Perhaps 


City Streets (Leo Carrillo, Edith Fellows) 
(Columbia) Sentimental tear-jerker laid in 
New York’s lower East Side with Carrillo as 
grocer and devoted foster-father of crippled 
orphan. Much hokum and terribly overdone 
melodrama, with human values obscured by ar- 
tificial action carried to absurd lengths. 8-9-38 
(A) Poor (Y) Hardly (C) Too sad 


Convicted (Chas. Quigley, Rita Hayworth) 
(Columbia) More gangster-murder stuff. Cab- 
aret dancer, trying to save brother falsely 
convicted of murder, gets in power of arch- 
villain, the real murderer. Cheap people in ar- 
tificial situations built for thrill without logic. 

8-30_38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) Unwholesome 
Country Bride (Russian, English titles} (Amk- 
ino) Simple, earthy comedy glorifying workers 
in Russian wheat fields. Plot concerns contest 
of two men for heroine’s hand and ensuing lov- 
ers’ quarrel, caused by plotting rival who is 
eventually exposed. Good character portrayals, 
effective photography, but bad sound. 6-14-38 
(A) Fairly amusing -(Y) Passable (C) No int. 


Cowboy from Brooklyn ( Dick Powell, Pat O’Brien, 
Priscilla Lane) (Warner) Silly western farce 
about city hero with absurd animal-phobia, 
transformed by hypnotism into record-breaking 
rodeo champion! Great fun if you laugh easily 
Only real actors can make elementary roles 
convincing enough to be funny. 7-19-38 
(A) Mostly stupid (Y) (C) Probably funny 


Crime Ring( Allan Lane, Frances Mercer: (RKO) 
Lively, fast-moving melodrama woven partly of 
fact, largely of fiction. Possibly of some value 
in revealing tricks of-the fortune-telling racket 
by which it fattens on the gullible, but other- 
wise merely a_ routine, highly imaginative 
thriller. Violence not overdone. 8-30-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No 


Crowd Roars, The (Taylor, O'Sullivan, F. Mor- 
gan) (MGM) Fast-moving, sure-fire melodrama 
and hokum. Replete with fight-ring scenes as 
hero, lured by ‘“‘big money’’ rises to champion- 
ship. Gangster-gambler element brings tense, 
exciting climax, and hero’s decision to quit 
game. Wholesome romantic situation. 8-16-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Extortion (Scott Colton, Mary Russell),(Colum- 
bia) Ordinary, mildly suspenseful murder mys- 
tery, with college campus as setting, an unpop- 
ular proctor as victim, and the usual half 
dozen or more suspects. A planted clue points 
to hero, editor of college paper, who avoids 
arrest by trapping real killer. 7-26-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Fast Company (Melvyn Douglas, Florence Rice) 
(MGM) Another hilarious mystery farce with 
highly amusing, sophisticated husband-and-wife 
situation, very clever dialog. But doings get 
somewhat involved and melodramatic climax 
hardly accords with gaily whimsical treatment 
of whole. 7-19-38 
(A) Very goodofkind (Y) Sophisticated (C) No 


Gangs of New York (Chas. Bickford, Ann 
Dvorak) (Republic) The usual tough characters 
and violent action in preposterous plot based 
on twin resemblance enabling federal agent to 
pose undetected as vicious gang head among 
latter’s own henchmen, long enough to get de- 
sired racketeering evidence. 7~12-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 


Gateway (Don Ameche, Arleen Whelan) (Fox) 
Weak, unconvincing story with Ellis Island as 
chief locale. Problems of immigrants told along 
with rambling romance of Irish girl and American 
hero, who unwittingly causes her unfavorable 
publicity with unhappy results until stupid melo- 
dramatic climax brings happy ending. 8-9-38 
(A) Poor (Y) Poor (C) No 


Girl in the Street( Anna Neagle, Tullio Carmin- 
ati)(GB) Loosely-knit Cinderella story, none too 
convincingly told. Wealthy, blase hero aids little 
heroine in climb from slums to stardom, but 
hides his love. She falls for rotter, but learns 
all facts in time for happy ending with hero. 
6-14-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 
Go Chase Yourself (Joe Penner) (RKO) As 
daffy bank-teller, Joe wins trailer on raffle. 
crooks kidnap both, and impossibly wild ride 
down mountain roads ends happily with capture 
of crooks. Crazy farce for those who like Pen- 
ner’s mush-mouth comedy. 6-21-38 
(A) Inane (Y) and (C) Depends on taste 


Gold Diggers in Paris (Rudy Vallee, Rosemary 


Lane) (Warner) Much love-making in song by 
Rudy (his acting a bit better) buried in deafen- 
ing jazz, desperate slapstick. crazy action. 
Bankrupt “‘swinge”’ band gets to Paris by mis- 
take, but finally accepted as ‘“‘great’’ music! 
Elaborate low comedy. 6-28-38 


(A) Depends on taste (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Having a Wonderful Time(Ginger Rogers. Fair- 
banks, Jr.) (RKO) Noisy, largely overdone pic- 
ture of youth in summer vacation camp. Humor- 
ous aspects dwarfed by wisecrack dialog, ele- 
mentary comedy and crude sex emphasis. Even 
inherently decent central romance takes on un- 
pleasant aspect before ending is achieved. 7-5-38 


(A) Hardiy (Y) Undesirable (C) No 


Held for Ransom (Blanche Mehaffey, Grant 
Withers) (Grand Nat’l) A super-daring detec 
tive-heroine lone-handed tracks down gang of 
crooks but does get a little official help to save 
self, futile hero and his kidnapped uncle. Pre- 
posterous stuff, confusing the first half of 


film, weakly acted. 6-21-38 
(A) Poor (Y) Waste of time (C) No 
Hunted Men (Lloyd Nolan, Lynn Overman) 
(Para) More gang stuff, but lightened by some 
human interest and comedy. Respectable humble 
family’s home made hide-out by killer hero. 
Maudlin worship of the rat by the two children. 
So he softens, repents, and accepts death by 
police guns. 6-7-38 


(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 
I'll Give a Million (Warner Baxter, Marjorie 
Weaver) (Fox) Lively film with refreshingly dif- 
ferent plot. Millionaire hero, disillusioned by 
parasitical companions, turns tramp and finds 
happiness with circus-performer heroine. His dis- 
guise leads to hilarious mix-ups finally straight- 
ened out in weak, burlesque climax. i 
(A) Fair (Y) Amusing (C) Prob. Amusing 


-26-38 


I Married a Spy (Neil Hamilton, Brigitte Hor- 
ney) (Grand Nat’l) More or less routine spy 
formula in British-made film, uneven in inter- 
est and acting, with action at times confused 
and incoherent. German-born heroine forced 
into French espionage becomes victim of Ger- 
man revenge plot leading to execution. 7-26-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful int. (C) No 
Josette (Simone Simon, Ameche, R. Young) 
(Fox)Frothy, gay romantic comedy of mistaken 
identity, two brothers taking he roine for gold- 
digging cafe singer after father’s money. Amus- 
ing dialog, engaging performances (especially by 
Young), effective songs by Simone, Joan Davis’ 
usual slapstick. Drunken sequence 7-5-38 
(A) Amusing (Y) Mature (C) No 
Kidnapped (Warner Baxter, F. Bartholomew) 
(Fox) Stevenson’s classic of Scottish rebellion 
under English rule, lamentably altered. Episod- 
ic tale of hich, suspenseful adventure interwov- 
en with love story. Less vigorous than book, but 
superb backgrounds and photography, expert 
characterizations in minor roles, 6-21-38 
(A) Good but disappoints (Y) Good (C) Mature 

(Continued on page 229) 
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Construction Principles -- In Hand-made Lantern Slides 
By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindbloom High School, Chicago 


N junior high school or high school general art courses, 3. The Babylonians and Romans developed the true Arch. 
slides may be used to show the few construction principles The Romans also used the barrel vault for roofing on some parts 
developed through ages of building These slides might of their buildings. 
be used in general history classes or in advanced groups i 4.The Romans and Mohammedans used the dome for covering 
sixth grade studies of older civilization. some of their buildings. The Mohammedans used a bulbous 
1. The lintel and post construction is the oldest and most dome, while the Roman dome is a half sphere. 
primitive type of building. The Greeks brought it to a hig! 5. During the Middle Ages the ribbed vault was discovered 
state of perfection in their temples. and used for the ceiling of the glorious churches of that time. 
2. The corbeled arch appeared in the pre-Greek or Minoan The cross section of a church on this slide shows how heavy 
civilization in Crete and on the mainland of Greece and Asia the lower walls had to be to support the weight of such tall 
Minor. The Mayans in Central America also used this arch buildings as these churches were. 
( In 1885 
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The Educational Screen 


NEWS AND NOTES Seing brief notations om 
significant doings oud events in the nee | field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





Association of School Film Libraries 


A non-profit educational motion picture corporation, 
known as the Association of School Film Libraries, 
Inc., has been established with headauarters in New 
York City, and with Fanning Hearon. formerly director 
of the Division of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, as executive director. This corporation, 
financed by a grant from the General Education Board. 
a Rockefeller Foundation, is the result of many con- 
ferences last year on the problem of non-commercial 
distribution of educational motion pictures, sponsored 
by the American Council on Education. 

At a meeting in Atlantic City, President George F. 
Zook of the American Council appointed a committee 
to make further study of the problem and, in the light 
of this studv, to take appropriate action in relation 
to the Association. Members of the committee were: 
J. C. Wardlaw, Director, Division of General Exten- 
sion, University System of Georgia; Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr.. Director, Motion Picture Project, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Harold C. Bauer, Superintendent, 
Lakefield, Minnesota Public Schools ; Thomas Fansler, 
Director, Research Department, Division of General 
Education, New York University; John A. Hollinger, 
Director, Department of Science and Visualization, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Public Schools; Boyd B. 
Rakestraw, Assistant Director, Extension Division, 
University of California; and Paul C. Reed, Super- 
visor, Visual and Radio Education, Rochester, New 
York, Public Schools. This committee make up the 
new Association’s board of directors for one year, with 
Mr. Wardlaw President and Mr. Rakestraw Vice- 
President. 

The purpose of the Association is to act as a clearing 
house for information on the production and distribu- 
tion of educational films to schools and colleges, and 
as a central agent for the cooperative procurement of 
films for its members. It will gather and relay to 
members appraisals of films which are available and 
those which could be made available. Membership 
will be limited to educational institutions and non-com- 
mercial distributors serving the educational field. The 
Association will not itself rent or produce films, but 
will be simply an impartial liaison unit between film 
producers and users. Annual dues are $25.00. 


New York University Courses 


Two courses in the visual and auditory fields are 
being offered in the School of Education, New York 
University, for the coming year, 1938-39. They are 
given in the Social Studies Department and form part 
of an expanded program in this field. Titles are “Vis- 
ual and Auditory Materials in the Social Studies,’”’ and 


“The Study and@ Appreciation of American History 


through the Motion Piciure.” Prerequisite for the 
latter is a survey course in American history. Pro- 
fessor Daniel C. Knowlton will conduct both courses, 
first and second terms. 


Audio Visual Work Introduced to South Dakota 
At a State-Wide conference on Visual Education 
held at Mitchell, South Dakota, August 15th to 26th, 
it was decided to introduce Visual Aids to the South 
Dakota Schools this fall. Ray Cash, of the Vermillion 
Public Schools, conducted the conference, which was 
held on the campus of Dakota Wesleyan University. 
As State Visual Aid Director, Mr. Cash has worked 
untiringly for many years for a program of visual 
instruction that would be state-wide in scope. 

It is planned to have trained Visual Aid Demon- 
strators cooperate with their respective County Super- 
intendents, and help teachers of the rural and city schools 
with their Visual Education work. At the conference 
sample outlines and plans for introducing Audio Visual 
Education to the schools and people were formulated. 

Extension Director A. E. Meade has purchased 
several new sound films for the University Extension 
Service library, which also consists of over 100 silent 
pictures, many sets of glass slides, and film strip. The 
Extension Service has several sound, silent, opaque, 
micro and slide projectors on hand which they will 
rent to organizations and schools. . 


Publications on Visual Aids 


A 14-page safety publication, titled Sources of Safety 
Films and Slides, has been compiled by Safety Educa- 
tion Projects, Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association to assist teachers in obtaining copies 
of films and slides dealing with the various aspects of 
safety. National, State and Local Sources, and Uni- 
versity Departments of Visual Instruction, are listed, 
with the films distributed by each organization classi- 
fied as to type, size and charge for use. 

A copy of the catalog may be obtained, free of charge, 
from National Education Association headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sd + 

The Eye Route, a 22-page catalog devoted to ‘Visual 
‘Aids for Workers’ Education,” has been issued by the 
Educational Department of International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, 3 West 16th Street, New York 
City (Price, 15c). The pamphlet has been prepared 
to acquaint such groups with the value of appropriate 
and helpful pictorial material, listing sources for pic- 
torial books, pamphlets, and magazines, labor posters, 
maps, charts and exhibits. A chapter is devoted to 
data on film strips, projectors and screens, and another 
to movies of social significance. 


(Concluded on page 228) 
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MOVIES EVERY SCHOOL CAN OWN! 


Your rental problems and the inconveniences of 
booking films for visual instruction are NOW ended. 
For as little as $8.75 you can OWN a complete 
16mm reel... for as little as $17.50 a complete reel 
with sound! These are permanent, professionally- 
made records of travel throughout the world that 
will serve your teaching needs for years to come. 

Castle Films low prices for their World Parade 
Home Movies make it possible for you to OWN 
these remarkable pictures. Follow the example 
of leading City School Boards, University Ex- 
tension Divisions, Visual Instruction Departments, 


Universities and individual schools throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, who are building permanent 
film libraries with Castle Films. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


London Venice the Magnificent Exotic Egypt 


Paris Canada’s High Spots America’s High Spots 


RELEASES COMING SOON 


“Modern Rome *Sahara 
*A Day at the Zoo 


*Hawaii—Land of Enchantment 
*Camera Thrills in Wildest Africa 


NOTE TO FRENCH TEACHERS: Releases marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been recorded with sound track in French as well as in English. An ideal 


method for teaching French. No advance in price. 


CASTLE FILMS 


RCA BLDG., NEW YORK - ASSOC. SCREEN NEWS, LTD., CANADA - BELL & HOWELL CO., LTD., LONDON 





Please send me complete, NEW catalogue of all Castle Films...also advance information on all future releases without obligation. 
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New Camera Catalog 
READY! 


We carry the world’s most complete, varied stock of 
visual instruction equipment movie and still 
cameras, lenses, screens, darkroom supplies, etc... . 
made by the world’s leading manufacturers. We 
gaurantee satisfaction or your money back. 10 Days 
Trial. Purchase your visual instruction equipment 
this convenient “by mail’ way from this established 
nationally-famous photographic organization. Write 
for your Free Bargain Book now. 


CAMERA CO., 230 So, Wabash, Dept. 59, Chicago 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE i899 








INTERNATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
PICTURES 


Announces 
A new series of historical-geographical 
16mm. classroom films 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1783 TO 1853 


TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
To be released in November 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE = NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








Only the Best 
Témm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY @Wotwati® onto 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. rev 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 














The Educational Screen 


Forthcoming Report on School Made Movies 


At the 28th annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, to be held November 24-26 in 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Hardy R. Finch of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School, will report on a 
study of school-made movies. His topic will be “What 
Schools are Doing and Can or Might Do with School- 
Made Motion Pictures.”” Mrs. Helen Rand Miller of 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School is chairman 
of the Council Committee on Standards for Motion 
Pictures and Newspapers. 


Film Cost Compared With Books 

Ohio’s Department of Education Film Exchange re- 
ports it has had films in service seven years, each with 
an average of twenty bookings per school year or 140 
bookings. Each booking has had an average of two 
showings per booking or 280. At each showing there 
was an average of 100 pupils present, or a total of 
28,000 pupils saw the film. If the film cost $24.00, the 
per pupil cost was 8% hundredths of a mill. And it 
must be remembered that this is not general public 
usage. 

At the same time the public book libraries report 
that a book goes out an average of 20 times on its first 
binding and 40 times on its second binding, or a total 
of 60 times—which means 60 people read the book be- 
fore it is thrown away. If the book cost is $1.50, then 
the per person cost is 2Y%2c —or a trifle more than two 
cents and four mills more than the film cost. 


DeVry Conference Proceedings Published 
Proceedings of the Eighth Session of the National 
Conference on Visual Education and Film Exhibition, 
containing 130 pages, (6x9) is just off the press. The 
entire program of addresses and discussions is faith- 
fully reported therein. “Commercials” as well as in- 
structive films are discussed, and applications to class- 
room use. Prominent government film experts, pro- 
ducers, educators, and industrial executives give their 
views, in this latest report, of conditions and innova- 
tions in the field of visual instruction. Films of the 
past three years of Conference showings are listed, and 
conditions in allied fields are authoritatively recorded. 
This interesting document sells at 50c postpaid. 
Orders should be sent to National Conference on Visual 
Education, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Bell & Howell N.E.A. Convention Report 

“The N.E.A. Goes ‘Visual’ at 1938 Summer Meet- 
ing” is the title of an eight-page summary, by William 
F. Kruse, of the sessions of the Department of Visual 
Instruction June 27-29 in New York City, and the 
general session of the N. E,. A. on Visual Instruction. 
While the complete report was primarily prepared by 
Bell & Howell as a confidential house bulletin to its 
distributors, the information has been elicited that edu- 
cators or distributors desiring this report may get it 
without cost by writing W. F. Kruse, Manager Film 
Division, Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 224) 


Ladies in Distress (A. Skipworth, Polly Moran) 
(Republic) To rid town of racketeers, mayoress 
calls in former bad boy of town, now “big shot”’ 
city gambler, who is then regenerated in gener- 
al clean-up. Melodramatic incidents quite cred- 
ible, if not always coherent. Polly Moran’s an- 


tiquated comedy quite futile 7-26-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Law of the Underworld (C. Morris, Ciannelli, 
Ann Shirley) (RKO) Sinister, depressing hash 
of yellow-livered crime with chief gangster as 
hero. Young couple is robbed of money saved 
for marriage, then made tools of robbery, finally 
used in futile effort to win sympathy for con- 


temptible hero. 6-7-38 
(A) Poor (Y) (C) Unwholesoms 
Letter of Introduction (Menjou, A. Leeds, Ber- 
gen) (Univ.) Fine, moving, human drama of 


father-and-daughter relationship, deftly direct- 
ed, acted and spoken—plus clever, hilarious 
humor of Bergen and Charlie, naturally woven 
into plot. Minor flaw is false note introduced 
at end in father’s drinking episode. 8-9-3838 
(A) Very good (Y) Good (C) Partly good 


Lie of Nina Petrovna, The (Isa Miranda, F 
Gravet) (French-Eng. Titles) (Lenauer) Stereo- 
typed, emotional story laid in Vienna, about 
1900. Tragic romance of young officer and Rus- 
sian courtesan, who gives up hero in order to 
save his life in duel with discarded paramour. 
Outdated, but competently acted, directed. 8-23-38 
(A) Passable (Y) Unwholesoms (C) No 


Little Miss Broadway (Shirley Temple) (Fox) 
Shirley’s singing and dancing given full scope 
in light, lavish musical comedy plot that takes 
her from orphanage to theatrical hotel. Appeal- 
ing, amusing, preposterous by turns. Rhymed 
dialog and courtroom turned into vaudeville 
stage provides hilarious climax. 7-26-38 
(A) Light (Y) and (C) Entertaining 


Little Miss Thoroughbred (J. Litel, Ann Sheri- 
dan) (Warner) Trivial, incredible racetrack 
story built around new 6-year-old, Janet Chap- 
man, whose appeal gives film a boost. When 
orphan enters life of hard-boiled gambler, he 
uses her as ‘mascot until kidnapping trial brings 
realization and change of attitude. 8-16-38 
(A) Passable (Y) Doubtful (C) Too matures 


Little Tough Guy(The “Dead End” kids): Univ) 
Another vivid, well-acted ‘‘crime-among kids”’ 
drama. Engaging tough youngsters, with and 
without reason, commit steadily worse crimes 
till reform schoo] stops them. Supposed regen- 
eration in last half reel where fun and thrills 
are over. 8-2-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Lord Jeff(M. Rooney, F. Bartholomew) (MGM) 
Boy psychology at work in heartwarming story 
of superficial little snob, trained to be the foil 
of crooks, transformed under influence of Eng- 
lish nautical school. Convincing backgrounds. 
splendid acting by youngsters (Rooney best of 
his career), fine character values. 7-5-38 
(A) Very good (Y) Excellent (C) Excellent 


Love Finds Andy Hardy (Mickey Rooney, Lewis 
Stone) (MGM) Modern young puppy love at its 
exuberant best (Rooney notable). Lively, hu- 
man story of wise father and mother (Stone 
and Fay Holden) handling more or less “prob 
lem” children. Quite amusing, but many will 
doubt “‘taste’’ of the young love-making. 8-2-38 
(A) Good (Y) Very good C) Probably good 


Marie Antoinette (Shearer, Power, and notable 
cast) (MGM) Lavish, beautiful and very long pic 
ture of French court life under the Louis, cen- 
tered around Marie Antoinette’s glittering career 
from wedding to guillotine. Heroine’s tragic 
faults much softened, hence final tragedy heav- 
ier. Splendidly done. Shearer outstanding. 8-30_38 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) No 
Marines Are Here, The (June Travis, Gordon 
Oliver) (Monogram) Rather engaging, whole- 
some little story of a marine, a girl and a little 
boy whom hero consoles on death of father. 


Scenes showing life of marin« on leave and 
in action— interspersed with pleasing romance. 
Satisfactory comedy touches 6-21-38 
(A) Passable (Y) and (C) Fairly good 


Men Are Such Fools (Priscilla Lane, Wayne 
Morris) (Warner) Utterly futile and aimless 
mess about brainless misunderstandings between 
impossibly clever heroine and brash hero. La- 
bored efforts to be smart but succeeds in being 
merely tawdry, with much in bad taste. Total 
waste of time for all. 6-21-38 
(A) and (Y) Stupid (C) No 


Mother Carey’s Chickens (F. Bainter, Anne 
Shirley, R. Keeler) (RKO) Expert screening of 
Kate D. Wiggin’s simple, tender little tale of 
appealing family whose future depends on old 
mansion they remodel. Delightful blend of 
homely humor, pathos, pleasing romance. Fine 
performances, charming costumes. 8-23-38 
(A) Very good (Y) Excellent (C) Very good 

(Concluded on page 238) 
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NOW 2uality 
SOUND PROJECTION 
(4 practical FOR ALL NON-THEATRICAL USES 


Opening up a new era of educational and entertainment possibilities, 
the New Model 33 Animatophone, with its sensational low price, offers 
features not found in any other equipment regardless of cost. 

Its ingenious but simple “All-In-One” assembly, makes it easily portable 
and insures the greatest ease of operation under all operating conditions. 
1+ handles Silent and Sound, Black and White and Color films with equal 
efficiency. This wide-range utilization is further 
enlarged by the simple plug-in. arrangement for 
turntable and microphone, for phono-record 
reproduction of music and for running com- 
ments in connection with or independent of the 
film. 
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Let ANIMATOPHONE Speak for itself . . . . ASK 
FOR FREE SHOWING of "Better Safe than Sorry" .— 
a 20-minute Sound Film that shows what the projector 
buyer has a right to expect besides good sound and 
picture quality. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Current Film Releases 





Childrens’ Museum Activities Filmed 


Proving that the subject of child development is not 
too difficult a one to be set forth in motion pictures, 
the Harmon Foundation has just now completed a 
two-reel 16 millimeter silent film showing what a 
children’s museum does for its boys and girls. Entitled 
The Child Explores His World, it is based on the 
work of The Brooklyn Children’s Museum, the first 
founded and the largest in the world. 

The presentation makes clear how much more a 
children’s museum may be than merely a place where 
curiosities are displayed. Children are seen taking part 
in the numerous supplementary activities provided, ac- 
tivities which make the museum appear as a workshop 
and playroom. How easily such a center of encourage- 
ment puts children in touch with the world outside 
their experi- 





ence, and aids 
their adjust- 
ment to it, is 
set forth. The 
film demon- 
strates that 
providing mu- 
seum facilities 
for children is 
inexpensive, 
and that such 


a project may 








be begun sim- 


One Exhibit at the Brooklyn Museum 


ply. 


A children’s museum, it is shown, is primarily a way 
of acquainting city children with the world of nature, 
since their man-made surroundings allow them no part 
in the life of things that grow. They learn about nature 
visually, by regarding exhibits of shells, and minerals, 
and plants ; they learn manually, by handling the num- 
erous specimens made available. 

Children study the social sciences as well as the 
natural sciences. Dioramas—miniature stage settings 
complete with tiny figures—dramatize history before 
their eyes. Geography is approached creatively, as 
children make plaster of paris relief maps, becoming 
well acquainted with the physical contours of a land 
and its relationship to others. 

Club work focuses the museum activities. The Stamp 
Club, the Crafts Club, and the young mineralogists’ 
Pick and Hammer Club. shown in the film, allow for 
further individual work, developing full-fledged hobbies. 
Opportunities for social adjustment are also provided 
through clubs. Field trips outside the museum and 
programs of lectures and educational motion pictures 
extend the museum work, introduce the child to reality, 
and prepare him for the adult world. 

The museum appears as a positive step toward pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, and as an aid to later 
vocational adjustment—for a museum hobby has fre- 
quently developed into a life’s work, 


The Educational Screen 


The Child Explores His World is primarily directed 
at organizations of community leaders who may be 
influential in founding museums. It is already being 
used by adult museums in their stimulative programs 
and in university classes on visual education, It has 
been planned for use by clubs, civic organizations, par- 
ent-teacher associations, schools, churches, and the like. 
It is now being distributed through the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Spanish Language Feature 

Lewis Film Service, Wichita, Kansas, announce a 
new seven-ree! 16mm Spanish film, Picaflor, a feature 
story of the people who live along the La Plata River 
in Argentina, where the film was made. The entire 
production is in Spanish, with songs and music inter- 
spersed throughout the picture. ‘‘Picaflor’”’ is the name 
of a boat which plies the river trade and the nickname 
of its owner, known along the river for his singing. 
The plot is concerned with the rivalry between the hero 
and another boatman for the hand of the new school 
teacher. The picture should be of interest to language 


students. 


Review of Spain Civil War Film 

Spanish Earth, the feature documentary film pro- 
duced by Ernest Hemingway, noted American novelist, 
and Joris Ivens, well-known Dutch director, is an au- 
thentic pic- 
ture of life in 
war - torn 
Spain of to- 
day, portray- 
ing vividly the 
terror and 
hopelessness 
of the daily 
life of the 
Spanish civil- 
ian popula- 
(ion, constant 
targets of the 
enemy’s aerial 
bombardment. 
Unsparingly 
showing the 
grim tragedy 
and horrors 
of war, the 





picture is an 

effective anti- 

war subject. 
Much footage is devoted to the peasants’ develop 


Ernest Hemingway 


ment of an irrigation project, as good soil is necessary 
to guarantee food supply for the government defend- 
ers. This theme is developed along with scenes of bat 
tle, recruiting, drilling and marching of troops, terrify 
ing air attacks on Madrid and its environs, planes fall- 


ing, and so on. 


The film is stirring, compelling propaganda serving 


the cause of the Spanish Loyalists, and is accompanied 
by frankly partisan narration by Mr. Hemingway. It 
has been splendidly photographed and at considerable 

(Concluded on page 234) 
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Now Ready For You! 


IDEAL’S New Fall 106-page Catalog 
Listing 440 16mm Sound Features 








including 


14 Literary 13 Historical 
20 Educational 9 Foreign Language 


subjects 
Also 


100 Featurettes (including 10 375 Cartoons and Comedies 
Children’s Hour Subjects) 105 Musicals 


17 News and Screen 162 Social Science and Travel 
Magazine 79 Sport 
13 Serials 206 Classroom Teaching Films 


As Well as 


A large library of 16mm SILENT Subjects 
A large library of 8mm SILENT Subjects 
A large library of 35mm SILENT Subjects 


OOO¢ 


See pages 81 and 83 for special rates on RECESS PROGRAMS 
1-2-3 and 4 reels each 


SEND TODAY FOR CATALOG! IT IS FREE! 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 East Eighth St. Chicago, IIl. 
Telephones: Harrison 1508 and Harrison 1509 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Visual Aids in Kindergarten Work 


NE morning a little boy brought a small toy boat 

into the Kindergarten; immediately the others 

became interested in the subject of boats. The 
conversation period was devoted to telling of experi- 
ences on boats, most of the children having ridden on 
a ferry boat, others having had longer trips. The 
children became so enthusiastic that the next day many 
brought pictures of various kinds of boats including 
sail, motor, ferry, and steam boats. These were mounted 
by the children, and placed on the bulletin board to use 
as reference material. A printed card with the word 
Boats was used as a general title, while under each 
picture was printed the name of the type of boat. In 
this way the children began to associate the printed word 
with the subject. 
it was decided to start a boat book. In the first book 


UNIVERSAL If 
SOUND PROJECTORS BES 
New All-Purpose Model 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 
of classroom and auditorium. 


So many pictures were brought in 











Complete, ready to operate _ 


Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 















By CAROLINE F. FELL 
Kindergarten Teacher, Chevy Chase, Md 


the pictures were pasted in the order in which they 
were brought by the children. But later it was decided 
to place the pictures in various sections, as a “steam 
boat” section, thus requiring more organization by the 
children. At this time the children were aided in select 
ing only the best pictures, thus making a start toward 
standards selection. This was accomplished during 
the conversation period when children considered each 
picture and decided if it was easy to see, if there were 
too many objects in it. if it was colored. or 1f the ob- 
jects were too small, 

During the study of boats many new words were 
introduced, such as: funnel, stern, pilot house, and 
cabin. To give a better understanding of their meaning 
pictures were used during the discussion, thus eliminat- 
ing verbalism and substituting visual concepts 

Next came the planning of an excursion to see a steam 
boat. A letter was written to a local steamship company 
for permission to visit on their boats. The letter re- 
ceived, granting the permission, was of great interest 
to all the children. This being the first big excursion 
the class had taken, several days were devoted to mak- 
ing plans and talking about the things we especially 
wanted to see while on the ship. Since it was necessary 
to travel through the business section of the city to 
reach the dock it was deemed best to have a_ police 
escort. This added to the content of subject matter 
since it brought in the advantages of having civic 
workers. Our trip over the boat was more interesting 
since we had a guide who explained various features 
and answered any questions. The children were most 
interested in the life boats, which up until the trip had 
not been included in any of the discussions ; however, 
after seeing them they became a vital part of all pic- 
tures made thereafter by the children. Upon our return 

had a discussion of all had seen including the 
use and value of life boats. 

The various experiences the children had during the 
excursion were brought forth in their creative arts, 
especially painting and dramatization. A large boat 
was built with the Happy Builder Blocks on which 
much of the dramatic play took place. 

During the weeks of study many stories were used 
to enrich the content, some of the most valuable being: 
The Fog Boat Story from “The Here and Now Story 
Book” by L. S. Mitchell; “Fun With Michael” by 
Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan; “The Story About 
Ping” by Marjorie Flack and Kurt Wiese; “Little 
' published 


Pear” by Eleanor Lattimore, and “Boats” 


by Grosset and Dunlap Inc, Musical experiences were 
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For AUDITORIUMS AND 
LARGE CLASS ROOMS 





How can this 
Spencer 





Delineascope 


improve your 


Teaching? 





Da- Ligh t Presents 
- THE ELECTROL 


A New Low Cost, Electrically 
| Operated Wall Or Ceiling Screen 





Readers of “Educational Screen” know that The new Da-Lite Electrol Screen can 


visual teaching improves grades and reduces be operated by remote control from 
failures. The question is—what kind of visual fu All 
teaching has the widest usefulness, the greatest any part of the room. stops. are 
convenience, and the lowest cost? The answer automatic. The screen cannot be 


oe ee lowered or raised beyond the proper 


ibraries, magazines, newspapers. ¢ I ene 
Libraries, ma zines, newspapel ind you position. It can be stopped at any 
own books or collections of prints offer material G 
that can be enlarged many times and projected place desired. Square screens (for 
in full color for the entire class to appreciate. showing still pictures ) ean be ad- 
This material is readily available to supplement ‘ 
pai ait aie justed to rectangular shapes for 
any course of study and at no cost. 
é' ' showing motion pictures. Available 
A demonstration of the Spencer VA 
Delineascope will prove interesting. This modern in any size up to 20 x 20. Special 
teaching instrument has many convenience fea- sizes supplied upon request. Write 


tures and its excellent optical system produces , ie ‘ 
joe for descriptive literature and name 
brilliant pictures. 
ae ; of nearest dealer. 
Write Dept. J 12 for a demonstration 


or descriptive literature. 


Manufacturers of Theatrical and Non-Professional 


MICROSCOPES N REFRACTOMETERS sane cul ; 

MICROTOMES SPENCER coLonmatans Screens with all Types of Surfaces and Mountings 
omicrocraPpHic Waa8 SPECTROMETERS 

EQUIPMENT paeleerene Dept. 9ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC 
100 MEN AND A GIRL 
THREE SMART GIRLS 
THE RAGE OF PARIS 
MERRY GO ROUND OF 1938 
YOU'RE A SWEETHEART 
SHOWBOAT 


{and many others) 














Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 


and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 


e 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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likewise’ enriched by singing The Boat Song from 
“Musical Experiences of Little Children” by Arnold, 
The children found it very delightful to sing while 
playing on their boat. Many children had made in- 
dividual wooden boats and the final act was floating 
these in a tub of water. Had there been an outdoor 
pool we would have used it in place of the tub. 

In the week following the excursion the film projec- 
tor was brought into the Kindergarten and a film on 
transportation was shown. The rate of speed was 
lowered in order to give the children more time to 
comprehend the motion picture. In one of the scenes 
there were many Chinese boats and one child said, 
“There is a boat like Little Pear rode on.” 

While another remarked, “There are house boats 
like that in the story of Ping.’ Here it seemed ad- 
visable to stop the film so the children could better see 
the picture. The film showed many ways of travel and 
the children talked freely about what they had seen. 
Since they asked to see the film again it was shown 
over the next day. 


Current Film Releases 


(Concluded from page 230) 


personal danger to its producers who were always close 
to the scene of action. 

Spanish Earth (6 reels) is available for school use 
in 16mm. sound. It may be rented or purchased from 
Garrison Film Distributors, 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. ). H. 


Gutlohn Adds to Library 

Mr. Harry A. Kapit, president of Walter O. Gutlohn 
Inc.. New York City, distributors of 16mm. Sound 
Films, is now in London where he is making a com- 
prehensive survey of British educational films. While 
abroad Mr. Kapit will obtain exclusive rights to those 
films which conform to educational requirements, many 
of which have already been acclaimed as unusually 
excellent for both classroom and auditorium use. 

The new catalog of Gutlohn pictures (seventh edi- 
tion) has just been printed. It is the most compre- 
hensive they have ever issued, being larger than the 
last edition by 20 pages. A copy can be secured free 
by addressing Walter O. Gutlohn Inc., 35 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

Music lovers particularly will welcome the release by 
Walter O. Gutlohn of two important 16mm _ sound 
features, The Life and Loves of Beethoven, featuring 
Harry Baur, and April Romance, starring Richard 
Tauber, based on the loves and music of the immortal 
Franz Schubert. 


Park Cine Buys Comedies 

The Park Cine Laboratory, New York City, has just 
completed negotiations for the purchase of negatives 
and copyrights of approximately one hundred Hal Roach 
silent comedies in both 8 and 16mm. Featured are: 
Snub Pollard, Charlie Chase, Jimmy Finlayson, Mabel 
Normand, Martha Sleeper, Oliver Hardy, Glen Tryon 
and Clyde Cook in one and two reelers and full length 
features. 
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Motion Picture Takes Man Apart 


A one-reel 16mm. sound motion picture, entitled 
Anatomical Models, Their Production in America and 
Their Value in Visual Instruction, has just been re 
leased for school use. The film demonstrates the rela 
tionship of the parts of the human body and explains 
the function of the various organs and structures by 
dissecting and demonstrating an anatomical mode! 
on the screen. This demonstration, with the accom 
panying explanatory narration, was 2 by Di 
Leslie Brainerd Arey, Professor of Anaton 1 North 
western University Medical School. 


Sponsored by the Denoyer-Geppert Company, thi 





film has been designed for use in high school and 
junior college classes, and for showings before se 
tion meetings at state and district teacher conventions 
It should be of particular interest and value to 
teachers, students, and workers in the fields of health 
biology, physiology and physical education 

The picture not only demonstrates the organization 
and structure of the human body, but it also shows 
how anatomical models are designed and constructed 

The film was produced by Atlas Educational Film 
Company but prints may be secured by writing to 
the Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Red Cross Safety Subject 


A new one-reel picture on the subject of safety and 
entitled Why Not Live? has recently been completed 
for free distribution to colleges and schools by the 
American Red Cross. 

Opening with a sequence of automobile accidents and 
the help rendered by Red Cross volunteers, the picture 
goes on to show that the highway is not by any means 
the only location of death and injury, but that a very 
large percentage of accidents occurs in the home and on 
the farm. A vivid passage is also devoted to th 
dangers of carelessness while swimming and _ boating 
and the measures which should be taken for the rescu 
and resuscitation of drowning persons. The lesson of 
the picture is the value of precaution, prevention and a 
knowledge of what to do until the doctor arrives. The 
film concludes with a brief resume of the other services 
rendered by the Red Cross in peacetime. 

The film may be obtained in 16mm sound or silent, 
or 35mm sound on safety film stock, by addressing 
Douglas Griesemer, Director of Public Information, at 


19 East 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Color Films For Children 


Several short fairy tale films in color have been 
Produced especially for children by the Julia Ells 
worth Ford Foundation, 649 S. Olive Street, Les 
Angeles, Cal., each subject running ten minutes 
All the actors are children, and the stories are based 
on Mrs. Ford’s own books about Snickerty Nick 
These 35mm films will be distributed free to hos 
pitals, orphanages, parents’ associations and simi 
lar groups. 
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Complete 
Sound 
on film 
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ready to 
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Projecto 
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with projector locked 
amplifier. 





Being inter- 
change able, 
addit ional! 





may be used 
a required 


HOLMES PROJECTORS, both 16mm and 35mm, 
are recognizd by the best known lecturers and edu- 
eators all over the world 

as of the highest mechan- 

ical quality and precision. 

@ The models shown above 
7 retain all the mechanical 
perfection with several 
added exclusive features 
besides being incorporated 
into units that make them 
more practical and usable 
for any university or school. 





Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St. Chicago 
Write for full details, 
prices and specifications. 
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TEACHERS OF ART USE VISUAL AIDS 


ORDER AND BEAUTY IN NATURE AND ART 


Repetition — Balance — Progression 
Three Units of Twenty Lantern Slides Each — Ten Pairs of Slides in Each Unit Showing Vividly 
How the Artist and the Artisan Take Their Designs from Nature. 


SCALE AND HEIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE 


A Unit of Twenty Slides — Showing the Growth of Height in Building through the Ages. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


Slides Covering the Entire Development of Architecture. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS IN THE FINE ARTS 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE MATERIALS 


Broaden Greatly the Uses of the Projection Lantern in Teaching Art. 


Full information sent on request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 














Using Movies as a Research Library 


(Continued from page 223) 


of modern life. Combine these facts, and it seems only 
logical that the results would be gratifying. 

I shall give in detail how we developed a few of the 
movies and harnessed up their great contributions to 
serve in our classrooms. 

Mutiny on the Bounty was an excellent picture for 
our work. The students showed a keen interest in 
early British shipping and in the marine laws as passed 
about 1700. They worked hard to obtain the informa- 
tion about the value of shipping in that day, the diffi 
culty of securing sailors, and the dread of mutiny. They 
liked the work because it was preparing them to see 
the picture show. 

Geography, as well as history, came to life in the 
study of this picture. The students traced the 2700 
mile-route of the Bounty through a part of the world 
that is little-known, and in so doing, they located num- 
erous places heretofore new to them. Coral reefs, 
tropical storms, trade winds, calms, and other such 
terms began to mean something to them. 

The wonderful character sketches found in Mutiny 
on the Bounty together with the well-developed plot 
gave the English teacher excellent material for literary 
study, story writing, and character building. 

Such a study was beneficial in several ways. It 
vitalized and made valuable several geography, history, 
and English lessons; it served as an excellent basis for 


character study and character building; it gave the 
students a background of appreciation for a fine picture, 
and they realized the vast amount of research which 
was done to produce a picture authentic in so many 
details. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream had never meant much 
to the English classes because it was very difficult for 
them to follow Shakespeare’s flights of imagination into 
the land of make-believe and fairies one minute and into 
the world of reality the next. We gave them enough of 
the plots to make the story clear as portrayed on the 
screen ; we analyzed the characters in part, and we gave 
them the details necessary for an understanding of the 
play. We then had reports describing the ways in 
which the directors secured the desired effects. These 
students simply “ate up” such information as how the 
woods were lighted and filmed; how moonbeams were 
made that fairies (who happened to be flesh and blood 
actors) could ascend and descend at will; how the fog 
was made and the heads of people appeared through it; 
how Bottom’s head turned to that of an ass in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Then we went—100 strong one afternoon—four 
hundred all told—to see the picture. The results were 
glorious. Shakespeare’s change of scene, his flights of 
fantasy, his range of character portrayal were 
thoroughly appreciated when showed with all the amaz- 
ing resources of competent motion picture production. 

The Tale of Two Cities was a superb film for the 
teaching of the French Revolution and social reforms. 
It vitalized that classic and made Dickens live as no 
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‘For Spanish Language Classes 
‘**PICAFLOR’’ 
7 reel, 16 mm s-o-f, musical-drama 
entirely in Spanish 
Send for free list of sound or silent films. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 East First Street 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








other method could have done. The same was true of 
David Copperfield. No literature lesson on those two 
books could be dull after the student had seen the pic 
tures. The teaching of necessary facts before the seeing 
of the picture, the little stories always available on the 
making of the films, then the seeing of the picture, and 
the teaching of the classic or the teaching of the French 
Revolution make a wealth of interest and information 
for the students, 

The Last Days of Pompeti was a living reference 
book for the customs and dress of early Romans; The 
Crusades furnished history material for that historical 
movement ; The Three Musketeers gave a vivid picture 
of the political situation in France; Captain Blood was 
fine for geography location work, for a study of pirates 
and slave trade, and showed the literary style of a fine 
piece of writing; A Perfect Tribute, So Red the Rose, 
and The Littlest Rebel gave students much information 
on the South and the Civil War; The Message to Garcia 
created great interest in the Spanish American War; 
Rhodes the Empire Builder began six weeks of sus 
tained interest in South Africa that eventually spread 
and tied up with all of Africa and the Ethiopian situa 
tion; Clive of India and Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
called for geography of Asia and historical happenings 
between India and England; Louis Pasteur was science 
alive and workable everyday; while Romeo and Juliet 
and many filmed classics are the answer to an English 
teacher's prayer. 

In the realm of music, the same use can be made of 
good musical pictures, and someday an appreciation 
for finer music may come to the masses of American 
people through this medium. 

The art, designing, lighting, costume-making, direct 
ing, settings, and other specialized fields which reach 
the peak in many films are always studied in connection 
with these pictures. The research work that is carried 
on so that pictures, properties, settings, and props may 
be authentic are never overlooked. 

We know that pictures are not all historically correct, 
but we and the students find that out as we study, and 
they learn facts that way sometimes when they do not 
learn them the positive way. 

Moving pictures have become for us a living, moving 
library, in which research work, reports, locational 
geography, and dull hours of duller reading have be 
come clothed in vital human drama and presented to 
the student in the way he enjoys it. It has certainly 
popularized history, geography, and literature, and these 
studies are a joy to the boys and girls, not a drag. 
Movie Producers spend millions of dollars to give us 
information in pictures, scenes, costumes, customs, and 
actions that we could never portray adequately our- 


selves with our limited means, and it would be a pity 


not to use our opportunity. 
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WALTER 0. GUTLOHN 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the acquisition of the new 


MONOGRAM 
* FEATURES x 


for exclusive release in 


16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 








These films include 
outstanding pictures such as: 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
with DICK MERRILL 


@ 
BLAZING BARRIERS 


with EDWARD ARNOLD JR. 
& 


BOY OF THE STREETS 
with JACKIE COOPER 


HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY 
with MICKEY ROONEY 


oe 
MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


a 
ROMANCE OF THE LIMBERLOST 


and more than 30 others. 
NEW SERIES of RECESS PROGRAMS 


Embracing our latest releases such as Toddle 
Tales, a unique group of cartoons, The Struggle 
to Live, a scientific series made by the Woodard 
brothers of “River” fame and The World On Parade, 
featuring native customs and folk songs. 











Send for catalog of over 1200 
Educational and _ Entertainment 
subjects—just off the press. 
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35 West 45th St. Dept. E-9 New York, N. Y. 
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Film Estimates 


(Concluded from page 229) 

My Bill (Kay Francis, Dickie Moore) , Warner) 
Incessant dialog, overdrawn situations dwarf 
story’s human appeal. Plot springs from incred- 
ibly obnoxious behaviour of widowed mother’s 
three eldest, and loyalty of precocious youngest. 
Former desert her temporarily, but understand- 
ing soon brings reunion. 7-26-38 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Mature (C) Doubtful 
Numbered Woman (Sally Blane, Lloyd Hughes) 
(Monogram) Lively, melodramatic crook story 
competently acted. Some tense moments accom 
pany heroine’s attempts to trap the real thieves 
in a bond robbery and establish the innocence 
of her brother, who is finally freed and the gang 
leaders eliminated in gun-play climax. 6-21-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 
Nurse from Brooklyn (Sally Eilers, Paul Kelly) 
(Univ) Fairly engrossing crime melodrama free 
from mystery but with suspense and action well 
maintained, and likable stars. Wounded hero, a 
romantic cop, falls in love with his nurse but 
she believes him murderer of her brother until 
he reveals real killer for happy ending. 6-21-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Not suitable (C) No 
Penrod’s Double Trouble (Mauch Twins, Gene 
Lockhart) (Warner) Far-fetched, implausible 
situation, with Penrod’s double again causing 
exciting complications involving entire com- 
munity, but nice family relationships, amusing 
and entertaining child action, make it a 
worthwhile family film. 8-23-38 
(A) Fair (Y) and (C) Good 
Penrod and His Twin Brother (Mauch Twins) 
(Warner) Starts as human, wholesome little 
comedy about boy-hero and pals, then comes 
sensational mix-up in gang-killing and hectic, 
preposterous climax of boys capturing gang in 


waterfront hideout. Lively entertainment of 
its kind. 6-28-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Prob. entertaining (C) Dbfl. 


Port of Seven Seas (O’Sullivan, F. Morgan, W. 
Beery) (MGM) Mature, tedious story with Mar- 
seilles waterfront setting. Heroine’s betrayal 
by lover mainspring of plot. Action static, 
dialog endless with many speech incongruities, 
but whole made interesting by sincerely acted 
roles and real character values. 7-12-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Pride of the West (Bill Boyd, George Hayes) 
(Para) Lively Hopalong Cassidy Western. 
Hero’s friends call, he comes, catches gang, re- 
covers gold stolen from stage coach, rides off 
again. Usual thrills but less violent and more 


dramatic and amusing. Romantic element 
slight. 8-23-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Good of kind 


Prison Farm (Lloyd Nolan. Shirley Ross, John 
Howard)Para) Sordid, violentstuff about crook- 
hero dragging innocent heroine to prison with 
him, getting its thrills and suspense out of 
brutality, torture and terrific fighting. Keepers 
as bad as the kept. Tragic end of hero helps 
ethical values little. 7-19-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Certainly not 
Professor Beware (Harold Lloyd, Phyllis Welch) 
(Para) Welcome return of tvpical Llevd humor 
after rather labored start. Eevntologist racing 
across country to join archeological expedition, 
is pursued by heiress in love with him. The 
“chase” theme with rough and tumble slan- 
stick fight for climax. 8-16-38 
(A) and (Y) Enter. (C) Good if not too exciting 


Racket Busters (Geo. Brent, H. Bogart) (War- 
ner) Violent gangster film with much talk. 
Hero in unsympathetic role of stybborn truck 
driver who gets into disfavor with nals when 
he bows to racketeers but redeems himself by 
knock-down ficht with gang boss and belated 
cooperation with district attorney. 8-9-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Undesirable (C) No 


Rage of Paris, The (Darrieux, Fairbanks Jr.) 
(Univ.) Light. merry romantic stuff. deftly 
acted. Jobless heroine, financed by head waiter, 
poses as wealthy Parisienne to snare a rich 
husband. Hero. aware of her identity, steps in 
to save his pal, falls in love, so she gets him 
and his money instead. 6-14-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful theme (C) No 


Rascals (Jane Withers. Rochelle Hudson) (Fox) 
Silly concoction with Jane her usual precocious 
self managing a modern gypsy caravan of 
penniless vaudeville performers. Cheap slang 
for dialog, preposterous action made supposed- 
ly funny by grotesqueries of Borrah Minne- 
vitch. Stealing made funny. 7-12-38 
(A) (Y¥) and (C) Poor 


Reformatory (Jack Holt, Bobby Jordan) (Co- 
lumbia) Vivid little “Crime School”’ melodrama, 
often exaggerated but effectively contrasting 
two methods of handling reform school boys. 
Largely wholesome save for making young 
toughness amusing and heroic. Several over-vio- 
lent fistfichts and a grislv drowning. 8-30-38 
{A) Fair of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Return of the Scarlet Pimpernel( Barry Barnes) 
(U.A.) Quite a pretentious English production 
relating further adventures of this character 
in France during Robespierre’s reign. Inferior 
to Leslie Howard’s Pimpernel in suspense, vigor, 
reality and general interest. Some impressive 
scenes but the whole too theatrical. 8-9-38 
(A) Fair (Y) Passable (C) Unsuitable 


Romance of the Limberlost (Jean Parker, Eric 
Linden) (Monogram) Unskilled attempt at realis- 
tic portrayal of Gene Stratton Porter’s senti- 
mental story of humble life. “Swamper” hero- 
ine, ambitious to better herself—old-fashioned 
villain who holds mortgage—accidental killing 
—clumsy trial scene where hero saves all 6-28-38 
(A) Poor (Y) Harmless (C) Hardly 


Romance on the Run (Donald Woods, Patricia 
Ellis) (Republic) Lively little mystery. Breezy 
hero, pal of crooks, runs down theft of necklace 
in crazy chase over half the country. Dumb as- 
sistant, blundering cop, and too ubiquitous 
heroine complicate his efforts. Largely non-sen- 
sical but fairly amusing. 6-14-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Fairly good 


Sailing Along (Jessie Matthews, Roland Young) 
(GB) Whimsical comedy much less funny than 
was intended. Heroine deserts barge-life for 
stage career under wealthy, erratic “‘discoverer 
of genius.’’ Success, but she goes back to first 
love. Slight character appeal. Song and dance 
clog lumbering action. 6-14-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) Little value 


Shopworn Angel (M. Sullavan, J. Stewart, W. 
Pidgeon)(MGM) Sentimental, mature, roman- 
tic drama made reasonably convincing by re- 
strained treatment, excellent acting. Stewart 
appeals as the incredibly innocent doughboy 
whose simple, idealistic devotion to cheap, blase’ 
chorus girl provesaredeeminginfluence. 7-12-38 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Sky Giant (Richard Dix, Chester Morris, Joan 
Fontaine) (RKO) Aviation drama with love tri- 
angle, the two heroes—air pilots and fast 
friends—rivals over girl. She loves cocky Morris 
so Dix nobly steps aside. Aerial shots and ac- 
tivities of aeronautical training school afford 


chief interest. 7-26-38 
(A) Fair (Y) Rather good (C) Doubtful int. 
Swiss Miss (Laurel-Hardy) (MGM) Suspense 


costume farce in Swiss Alps, with scatterbrain 
romance and typical Laurel-Hardy horseplay, 
unevenly funny. Music and singers of no im- 
portance. Features are drunken act by Laurel 
and dizzily exciting sequence on flimsy bridge. 

7-5-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Fair 
Texans, The (Joan Bennett, R. Scott, Robson) 
(Para) Post Civil War story, weak, preposter- 
ous in spots. But dramatic trek with 10,000 
cattle across Texas and the Rio Grande pro- 


vides stirring, colorful settings as travelers 
encounter numerous hardships before reach- 
ing destination. 8-16-38 
(A) and (Y) Fair (C) Too exciting 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse (Robinson,Trev- 
or) (Warner) Quite original crime thriller, 
smoothly done. Doctor-hero, for research on 
criminal reactions, joins gang in burglaries and 
finally homicide. Wins strange acquittal and 
gangster-heroine. Intimate shots of burglary 
methods. Very well acted. 8-2-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Better not 


The Devil’s Party (McLaglen, Gargan, Paul 
Kelly) (Univ) Slum kid gang does petty crimes. 
Grown-up and still pals, they have become 
policeman, priest, and the hero a rich gambler. 
Violent complications bring murder, false sus- 
Picion, thwarted vengeance, and hero dies hero- 


ically. Clumsy and confused. 8-2-38 
(A) Feeble (Y) No (C) No 
The Main Event (Robert Paige, Jacqueline 


Wells) Artificial thriller, stupidly conceived and 
acted, preposterous and inane action. Newspa- 
per hero in hectic chase by auto and speedboat 
after supposed kidnappers of prizefighter who 
disappears on fight night. Minus-zero in in- 
terest and value. 8-2-38 


(A) (Y)«C) Stupid 


The Pearls of the Crown (Lyn Harding, Sacha 
Guitry, and fine cast) (in French, Italian and 
English, with titles) (Lenauer) Remarkable 
kaleidoscope of high spots in three countries’ 
history, from 1500 to present, in relation to 
seven famous pearls. Beautifully done. 7-19-38 
(A) Notable (Y) (C) Too mature 


This Marriage Business (Victor Moore) (RKO) 
Domestic comedy of small-town life becoming 
crook melodrama. City-reporter hero leads sim- 
ple-souled judge (finely done by Moore) into 
marriage racket, then the mayoralty, finally 
saves him from machinations of road-house 
gang, and wins his daughter. 6-28-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Hardly (C) No 


The Educational Screen 


Three Blind Mice( Loretta Young, Joel McCrea 
David Niven) (Fox) Gay, superficial comedy 
about heroine who goes campaigning for rich 
husband. Handsomely set, well enough acted 
but cheap in much of action and situation. To. 
tally without character interest or value. 


6-21-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Undesirable (C) No 
Torchy Blane in Panama (Lola Lane, Pay] 


Kelly, Tom Kennedy) Mediocre thriller, as re. 
porter-heroine again outsmarts police and riya] 
news reporters in dizzy chase from New York to 
Panama after a murderer. Bar in ocean liner 
background for much of action. Tom Ken. 


nedy’s usual dumb antics for “‘comedy.”’ 8-23-38 
(A) Feeble (Y) Doubtful int. or value (C) No 


Toy Wife, The (Rainer, Douglas, Young, Bar. 
bara O’Neil) (MGM) Elegant portrayal of cus. 
toms and social ideals of early 19th century 
New Orleans. Notably set, costumed and acted, 
but the slow tragedy that the over-tempera- 
mental heroine brings on herself and all con- 
cerned is rather grim entertainment. 6-28-38 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) and (C) Too mature 


Tropic Holiday (Milland, Raye, Burns, Lamour) 
(Para) Lavish, colorful Mexican settings for 
routine slapstick musical comedy, little or no 
plot, emphasis on song and dance numbers. 
Martha Raye substitutes bull-fighting for rau- 
cous “singing” and Lamour exchanges her 
sarong for a serape. 7-12-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) &(C) Probably amusing. 


We’re Going to be Rich (Gracie Fields, McLag- 
len) (Fox) Lusty, uproarious British-made film 
depicting precarious fortunes of music hall 
singer, brawling husband and little nephew 
whom she supports. Rough colorful background 
of drinking, fighting gold-rush days in South 


Africa. Gracie superb. &-2-38 
(A) Novel (Y) Better not C) No 
White Banners (Fay Bainter. Claude Rains) 


(Warner) Quietly dramatic, very human story of 
humility and self-sacrifice, told more in words 
than action, made credible and appealing chiefly 


by Fay Bainter’s eloquent role. An unwed 
mother, her philosophy of faith and forbear- 
ance in adversity is the theme. 6-28-38 
(A) Very good (Y) Good but mature (CC) No 


Who Killed Gail Preston?(Don Terry, Rita Hay- 
worth) (Columbia) Mystery baffling enough, but 
acting and dialog mediocre, comedy simple, ro- 
mance dull. Unpleasant torch-singer murdered 
in novel night-club setting. Usual variety of 
suspects, with killer’s identity, adeptly hidden, 
providing logical solution. 6-7-38 
(A) (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


Wives under Suspicion (W. William, Gai! Pat- 
rick) (Univ.) Serious domestic drama of merci- 
less district attorney, neglecting wife for job, 
confronted with same circumstances in own life 
as man he is trying to convict on murder 
charge. Directed with restraint, and well acted 
altho William’s role is overdrawn. 6-28-38 
(A) Fairly interesting (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


Woman against Woman(H. Marshall, V. Bruce, 
M. Astor) (MGM) Good acting, intelligent dia- 
log, in story of divorce and remarriage. Fine 
husband divorces selfish, hypocritical wife whose 
tactics later threaten second, happy marriage. 
Sudden solution not too convincing but satisfy- 
ing. One unnecessary bit of crudity. 7-5-38 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Women Are Like That (Kay Francis, Pat 0’- 
Brien) (Warner) Weak, largely incredible and 
dull story portraying first, marital bliss, then 
separation when husband gives up advertising 
job and wife becomes salesman for his agency, 


then happiness again when husband makes 
comeback. Excessive talk clogs action. 7-5-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 
Yellow Jack(Montgomery, Stone, Bruce) (MGM) 


Inspiring, moving drama of courage and self- 
sacrifice. Authentic, informative story of Major 
Reed’s fight vs. yellow fever in Cuba after 
Spanish-American war and the five soldiers who 
volunteered for his experiments. Convincing 


roles. Fine ethical values. 6-14-38 
(A) Notable (Y) Worthwhile (C) Beyond 
You and Me (Sylvia Sidney, George Raft) 


(Para) Pretentious, far-fetched drama. Strug- 
gles to be novel, is merely tiresome. Story about 


parolees aided by kind benefactor is dra- 
matically and _ psychologically unconvincing. 
Good acting fails to compensate for funda- 
mental weakness of plot. 6-14-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 
Young Fugitives (Harry Davenport) (Univ) 


Clumsy, halting tale of reform of wayward 
hero and heroine by old G.A.R. soldier, winner 


of big longevity prize. Ethics and motives 
jumbled in unconvincing regeneration. Only 
merit, choice character role by the veteran 
actor, Davenport, as old soldier. 7-19-38 
(A) Feeble (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
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Stimulating Class Use of 
“The Educational Screen” 


N his classes in Visual Education at Boston Uni 
OF sersity last year, Abraham Krasker tried out a 

directed plan for the reading of the EpUCATIONAI 
SCREEN in connection with the course, which should 
be suggestive 1o other instructors. He prepared a list 
of specific -questions pertaining to the magazine's con 
tents each month, which provided a better basis for 
class discussion. One of these direction sheets (for 
the issue of February, 1938) is reproduced below. 


Review of Current Issue of Educational Screen 


The purpose of these questions is to direct your reading 
of the magazine to the best advantage. 
1: In the article “Audio Aids in a Visual Program” by 
Arnoid P. Heflin 
a. What reasons are given for the advantages of soun d 
films over silent films: 
b. What other types of audio aids are suggested: 
c. Outline the many uses made of eaching Aids 
this one building. 


d. Why doesn’t this school produce sound 


e. Give the two methods used in the teaching with sound 
films. 
2. In the article “Lantern Slides of Cellophane” by M. R 


Webb and S. O. Wilson 


a. What uses are suggested for these slice 


b. What materials are desired for such purposes 
c. What are the advantages of home-made slides? 
d. Outline the recommended procedures in the making 


of these slides. 


3. In the article “The Ocean Comes to Sch H. and 
D. Van Allen 
a. What progressive teaching practi this 
type of activity? 
b. What specific procedures were used in the teaching 


method ? 
4. Briefly record a paragraph reviewing the book “Talk 
ing Pictures—How They are Made—How to Appreci 
ate Them” by Barrett C. Kiesling. 


cn 


. Under the Department of Visual Instruction heading 
a. What Ways of learning are listed ? 
b. What suggestions are offered for extending the op 


portunities of varied methods of learning 


6. Note the subjects for discussion on the program of the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A 


A review of these discussions will be presented by youn 
instructor 


. Where were visual education conferences held and 


“I 


what subjects were discussed? 

8. In the article “A Model Making Laborat 
a. What objectives were set up to guide the work 
b. What are some of the models made? 

9. What appear to be the fundamental criteria used by 
the EpucaATIONAL SCREEN in its Film Estimates? Check 
the opinion of the magazine with your personal ex 
perience. 

Mr. Kraske f. formerly director of Visual In 
struction in the Quincy, Massachusetts, Public Schools, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Visual Edu 
cation at Boston University and will devote his full 
time to this work. 














Model S-25 


$34.50 


FOR USE WITH CONTAX, LEICA, BANTAM SPECIAL, 
ARGUS AND ALL OTHER 35MM CAMERA POSITIVES 
PATENTED HEAT ABSORBING UNIT to protect the 

film from burning or buckling 

LENS: F 4.5 - 5” WOLLENSAK 

GLASS SILVERED REFLECTOR—ground and polished 

THREE PIECE CONDENSOR UNIT 

COOLING CHAMBER acts as additional preventive for 
xcess heat on slides. 

AUTOMATIC LOCATING of slide when moving one 

frame to the next 

2” x 2” STANDARD SLIDE HOLDER furnished with 
Prejector. Two side capacity 

TILTING SCREWS for adjustment of Projector on an 

uneven table or other surfaces 

*% CAST BASE AND DIE CAST LAMPHOUSE equipped 

with cord, switch and plug. 


KEYSTONE 


SLIDE PROJECTOR 


KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 
Mfrs. of 8mm. and I6mm. Cameras and Projectors 


* 
* 
4 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S 


‘’ SPANISH 
EARTH ** 


Written and Narrated by Mr. Hemingway 
Filmed in Spain by Joris Ivens 
© 6 Reels—Ié6mm. and 35mm. Sound @ 
Now Available for Rent and Sale 


GARRISON FILMS new Yorn ery 














16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 


RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *% KEEPER OF THE BEES * GALLANT 
FOOL ¥% THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST * I CON- 
QUER THE SEA % MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE x CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
* SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY x 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER * THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI % all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *® and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS Where the commercial 


icms announce new products ouik developments re interest lo the field. 





New Visual Aids for U. S. 
Geography 


The Society for Visual Education an- 
nounces a new series of Picturols for 
Geography of the United States, com- 
prised of forty sets of thirty pictures each. 
The entire series has been developed on 
three themes for each of nine major 
surface units of the United States. The 
division into major surface units was 
made on the basis of a general similarity 
in natural resources and the utilization 
of and adaptation to the natural conditions 
within each unit. The themes about 
which the pictures are assembled in a 
Picturol are natural landscapes, people 
and environments, and cultural results. 

Picturols on natural landscapes, one for 
each division, give understandings through 
visual imagery about the surface units 
that comprise the land area of the United 
States, and to provide accurate and com- 
prehensive visual imagery for the geo- 
graphic terminology which is commonly 
used in current news and political dis- 
cussion about socio-political elements in 
our social and political structure. Pic- 
turols on people and environments are 
visual studies of basic geographic prin- 
ciples,—the relationships of the activities 
of a people to their natural environment. 
These pictures show activities or sug- 
gested activities ig a natural setting. Pic- 
turols on cultural results climax the 
visual presentation for a given surface 
unit. They show evidences of cumulative 
activities which have resulted, in part, at 
least, from the relationships that have 
been and are experienced within the 
natural environment. Also, they present 
labor-type activities which are outcomes 
from the relationships which are present 
in the given area. 

A teachers’ guide has been made for 
each Picturol. It is not a descriptive or 
narrative travelog or informative petite 
encyclopedia. It explains what may be 
gained from the pictures in the Picturol ; 
provides an analysis which the teacher 
will find helpful when making preparation 
for use of the pictures; and, in addition 
to identifying locational facts, offers 
remarks and questions which are sug- 
gestive of ways to stimulate and encour- 
age a thoughtful study—observation with 
a known purpose — of each picture. 

This series of Picturols is suitable for 
use with any plan or cycle of regional 
organization that is followed in Geography 
of the United States for the higher ele- 


mentary and junior high grades. 

S.V.E. engaged the services of Miss 
Grace Booth to direct this series. Miss 
Booth is a teacher of broad experience 
and practical attainments. For a number 
of years she was actively associated with 
the Cleveland Public Schools, as teacher 
of Geography and Social Studies in the 
While in this 
connection, Miss Booth promoted and 


junior high department. 


supervised several school projects, “A 
Guide Book for Cleveland,” being one 
that received national recognition. For 
five years her interests were given, in ad 
dition to teaching, to the organization and 
supervision of the “Visual Aids Service” 
at Collinwood Junior-Senior High School, 
which afforded her an opportunity to 
analyze the use of visual aids from ever) 
aspect. At the request of the publishers, 
Miss Booth wrote the Teacher’s Hand- 
book for the first edition of 
School Atlas,” by Dr. Paul J. 
(Rand, McNally & Co.) 


“Goc \de’s 


Goce de, 


New Ampro Arc Projector 


The Ampro Corporation, manufacturers 
ot 16mm motion picture projectors, have 
extended their line with the advent of 
their new l6mm “Ampro-Arc’ Sound- 
On-Film Projector which has many times 
the brilliance of the ordinary 750 watt 

















Ampro-Arc Sound Projector 


projector. The new machine provides 
superior screen brilliance and powerful 
natural tone quality volume so necessary 
for the largest of auditoriums. 

The complete equipment, designed to 
operate on 50-60 cycles alternating cur 
rent, varying from 100-125 volts, consists 
of the following major components: pro- 
jector unit with 1600 ft. reel capacity 


and automatic rewind, large output 
amplifier (40 watts undistorted), high 
intensity arc lamp with automatic carbon 
feeding, full wave rectifier, stand with 
swivel attachment for locating picture, 
two torpedo speakers with tripod stands, 
cables and other accessories. 

All projector, sound head and ampli- 
fier features are the same as those in- 
corporated in the standard model “L”, 
The projector mechanism is driven from 
the motor by means of a V shaped, one 
piece molded rubber belt to absorb start- 
ing and stopping shocks. All gears in the 
mechanism housing have helical teeth for 
smooth and quiet operation. Film move 
ment is effected by means of a triple claw 
engaging three adjacent sprocket holes 
simultaneously so that even if two 
sprocket holes are torn, the film will still 
be fed through the projector. Shutter 
of the rotary type for maximum light 
efficiency The lens mount is of. the 


large barrel type and is designed s 


various lenses of different focal length 
can be instantly interchanged. The stand- 
ard projection lens furnished is a 3” 
F 2.0. The motor is equipped for the 
showing of both silent and sound film 
at the proper operating speed. The sound 
head is easily removable from the pro 
jector as a single unit in order to facilit- 
ate servicing. 


For detailed information. prices « 


: 
demonstration, write The Ampro Corpor 
ation, 2839 North Western Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


RCA Expands Activity 
in Educational Field 


The size and scope of RCA Victor’s 
activities in the educational field have 
been increased under the direction of 
Ellsworth C. Dent. The expanded Edu- 
cational Department will have three im- 
portant functions according to an an- 
nouncement by Henry C. Bonfig, Com- 
mercial Vice President. The first will 


be to determine the requirements of the 


educational market for radio, recordings 
and related sound products, by extensive 
surveys and studies. The second will be 
to cooperate with the important research 
organizations and governmental agencies 
in education. The third will be to co- 
ordinate the activities of RCA Victor in 
the production and sale of special prod- 
ucts for the school market. 

Mr. Dent has had many years of spe- 
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PHOTOPHONE i 


Make lessons easy to learn! 
Give them vibrant life with 
this fine new RCA Equipment! 


Students remember what they see/ That's why 
leading educators all over the land heartily 
subscribe to teaching with both sight and 
sound. Lessons take on new life—are absorb- 
ing, interesting. And lessons that live are easy 
to learn! 

Your school can offer students the benefits 
of motion picture sound education with equip- 
ment very similar to that used in the nation’s 
leading motion picture theatres. RCA Sound 
Motion Picture Projector PG-81 
here is one of RCA’s complete line of pro- 
jectors. It is designed to give ample illumina- 


illustrated 





KOA Victor 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS e EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
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“BIG TIME” 


Sound Movies 
in Your School 


FRA RIS & 





tion in average rooms or in large auditoriums. 
Is equipped with the same RCA Photophone 
Rotary Stabilizer Sound Head that has evoked 
enthusiasm from motion picture people 
throughout the country. 

Will be glad to quote you prices to suit 
your own particular situation. Write for in- 
formation. No obligation. 

RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. D.T. 
on the NBC Blue Network 


Modern schools stay modern with 
RCA tubes in their sound equipment. 





COMMUNITY ENTERTAINMENT 
IN CHURCHES 


In addition to its excellence for school use, an 
RCA Sound Motion Picture Projector is also ideal 
for community entertainment in churches, etc. 














CAMDEN, N. J. e A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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cialized and general experience in the 
educational field. Under his direction, 
the Educational Department will devote 
itself to bringing about a more wide- 
spread application of recent developments 
in the radio and sound arts to the 
problems of education. 


Bell & Howell Expands Line 


It was learned recently that Bell & 
Howell Company, pioneer manufacturer 
of motion picture equipment, has been 
expanding sales representation on the 
Exakta line of still cameras manufac- 
tured by Ihagee Kamerawerk, Dresden. 


Starting more than a year ago with 
exclusive sales rights in eleven western 
states (California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana) 
the recent expansion extended the Bell & 
Howell sales representation of Exakta 
cameras to five additional states, (North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma). These five states will 
be served from the Chicago office while 
the eleven original states will continue 
under the jurisdiction of the Bell & 
Howell Hollywood Branch. Thus a com- 
pany known since 1907 as manufacturer 
and promoter of motion picture equipment 











Kine Exakta Equipped with 
Zeiss-Wessar F 2.8 lens 


exclusively appears on the horizon as 2 
new factor in the “candid camera” market. 
Questioned regarding this epochal ac- 
tivity in the still camera field, a Bell & 
Howell official stated that the company 
had been experimenting for some time in 
the supplemental use of “stills” with mo- 


tion pictures for both personal and edu- 
cational purposes. 


+ + 


A new Bell and Howell magazine- 
loading 16mm camera, the Filmo 141, 
made its bow to the market July Ist. 
Unique features incorporated in the new 
camera include the radically new “pro- 
jected area” viewfinder, four camera 
speeds, and a single frame exposure de- 
vice opening up the interesting field of 
aniniation work. 


The most radical departure from pre- 





vious design is the new type of view- 
finder which, it is claimed, brings to the 
16mm movie maker greater ease and ac- 
curacy in determining his field, for the 
field area image is immobile, no matter 
what the angle at which the eye looks 
into the eyepiece. The front element of 
the viewfinder is easily and quickly re- 
moved to provide for the use of lenses of 


different focal lengths. 


The new Filmo 141 takes Eastman 
fifty-foot film magazines, and permits 
quick loading or interchange of film with- 
out fogging the film. A color-corrected 
l-inch F2.7 Cooke lens is standard equip- 
ment and since the camera has the same 
lens mount as the Filmo 70, all lenses 
used on the latter cameras are _ inter- 
changeable with the 141. Two models 
of the new camera are offered, the 141-A 
with speeds from 8 to 32 frames per sec- 
oud, and the 141-B with speeds from 16 
to 64. 


DA-LITE'S Electric Roll Screen 


The “Electrol” is the latest development 
in the DA-LITE line of dependable pro- 
jection screens. Electrically operated at 
moderate cost, the new screen is especially 
adapted to conditions in school rooms, 
churches, clubs, small theatres, etc. It is 
a completely assembled unit with com- 
pact motor drive. Simply hang up, plug 
in, and operate from any point desired. 
A simple turn of the switch lowers the 
screen to its operative position. By again 
turning the switch, the motor-driven 
roller rewinds the screen up into its 
substantially built case, which protects 
it from dust and damage when not in use. 
All stops are automatic. The screen is 
always under control in raising and 
lowering and can not become damaged 
through improper _ handling. The 
“Electrol” is available in all standard 
widths from 8 ft. to20 ft. and in any height 
required up to 20 ft. It is supplied in Mat 
White, and Glass \Beaded surfaces for 
either silent or sound pictures, by Da-Lite 


Pulaski 


Road, Chicago, and its dealers through 


Screen Company, Inc., 2723 N. 
out the country. 


Central's Bargain Book Ready 


Amateur and professional photogra- 
phers will want a copy of the new Cen- 
tral Bargain Book of Cameras and 
Supplies, recently published by Central 
Camera Co., 230 So. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. This new 32-page Catalog lists and 
describes hundreds of cameras, (still and 
movie) lenses, tripods, exposure meters, 
enlargers, films, Darkroom Supplies. Cen- 
tral carries in stock, what is said to be 
the world’s most complete, varied supply 


of cameras and photographic equipment. 
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A free copy of the catalog will be sent 


free upon request. 


Wattage Increased on 
Animatophones 


Animatophone Sound Quality has been 
further improved by increased wattage 
on three Victor Animatophone models, 
with no increase in price. On Model 26 
Universal, volume has been increased to 
750 Watt lamp and 12-inch 
Hi-fidelity Speaker are now supplied as 


nine watts; 


standard equipment. Model 25AC (form- 
erly 10 Watt output) is now 18 Watts 
with 1 speaker, 30 Watts with 2 speakers, 
Model 38 
speakers) has been stepped up to 30 
Watts with 1 speaker, 50 Watts with 2 


(formerly 30 watts with 2 


speakers. A new 15-inch Hi-fidelity P. 


M. Speaker is now standard equipment. 


Bausch & Lomb Viewer 


An attractive film slide viewer has 
been developed by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. for the users of minia- 
ture cameras, enabling the worker to 
study his negatives for enlarging possi- 
bilities or to exhibit them to the best ad- 
vantage. The ground glass diffusing 
screen is approximately two inches square, 
permitting the showing of all popular 
miniature sizes, in black and white, o1 
colored positives. The three-inch preci- 
sion lens produces a crisp enlarged image 


Well-ventilated 


and use of a standard 15-watt Mazda bulb 


of the = film. housing 


avoid harm to slides or film. 


Change in Leica Camera 
Names 


The universal aspect of photography 
has now made it desirable to change the 
model designations of the Leica camera 
so that they are uniform throughout the 
Instead of being identified by 
Models A. B. C., ete.—they will 
be now distinguished by Roman numer- 
als—Models I, II, III, ete. 


ing table gives the new and old identifi- 


world. 
letters 


The follow- 


cations. 
Leica Model II—Leica Model D 

Leica Model I1I—Leica Model F 

Leica Model IIIb—Leica Model G-1938 
The Model IIIa Leica camera (Model G) 
is replaced by the Model IIIb Leica 
( Model 


with Summar lens, has been reduced 


camera G-1938 )—this camera, 


from $228.00 to $213.00. 


The Model E Leica camera will not be 
designated by a Roman numeral but will 
be known as the Standard Model Leica. 
The Model FF Leica will be known as 


the Model 250 Leica. 


























